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Price? Leneth? 
Height? ~=Benches?__ 
Color? On Wall? 
Recess Wall? 




















Write your own ticket! 


Get the biggest choice in the industry. Choose your size from stubby 6 footers 
that nest beneath a window ... 7, 8, 10, 12 footers... anda 14 that will seat two 
football teams. Store them in recess wall cabinets, on-wall cabinets or wheel them 
away for separate storage. Order with benches or without (14 ft. with separate 
benches only). Pick colors to fit your decorating plan, and folded heights to fit 
your wall plan. Hamilton’s Erickson line of one-fold tables gives you planning 
freedom and thrifty use of space. Thirty models, competitively priced. The slimmest 
folding tables made, cleanly engineered for comfort, quick storage, and years of 
rugged use. 

















THE ERICKSON DIVISION OF 


Flamilton. 


PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC FURNITURE 


ees Die, = 


new dimensions in time and 

space efficiency for: the physician, 
the dentist, the draftsman, the printer, 
the industrial and school laboratory, 
the library, the home laundry 
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Chair eats and Eacks 


Designed for Comfort and Correct Posture 


® MAINTENANCE FREE 
® EXCELLENT STRUCTURAL STRENGTH 
® MOISTURE RESISTANT 


® BAKED PLASTIC ENAMEL FINISH 
















Church Corex form-fitting chair seats and 
backs are molded from granulated hardwood 
combined with plastic resin binders and 
united under heat and hydraulic pressure. | 


The surfaces are finished with baked-on | 
plastic enamel in a choice of natural wood- 
tones and four research-selected colors — 
coral, green, yellow and grey. 


ed 14 For the best in chair seats, chair backs, 
[3 \ desk tops and tablet arms, specify Corex. 
é: | i Used by leading manufacturers of school 
furniture. For more information and a free 


\\ sample of Corex write C. F. Church Divi- 


sion, American-Standard, Holyoke, Mass. 


: School 


"the best seat in the, house’® 


American-Standard 


CHURCH DIVISION 
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Amenican-Standard and Standarde are trademarks of American Radiator & Scandard Sanitary Corporation. 
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WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF 


The Research Study 


CARRIER CORPORATION 
Carrier Parkway 
Syracuse 1, New York 


Please send me a free copy of “Environment for Learning—a Research 
Study in Secondary School Design.” 


Name 


in Secondary School Design 


first introduced 


at the AASA Convention 


This educator-oriented architectural research has 
resulted in an entirely new kind of school 


Adaptable to any type of curriculum—present or future 





With classroom size and space completely flexible 


Free from the limitations of natural light, natural 
ventilation and rigid site orientation 


Because indoor temperature, humidity, light and 
sound are under constant control. 


And this new kind of school actually costs thousands 
of dollars less to construct! 
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> CLASSROOM NOISE? 


Isolated . . . by structural facing tile. In extreme 
cases (band rooms, gymnasiums) acoustical tile 
provides maximum sound absorption. 


Pp FLAME SPREAD? 


Reduced to ZERO... by structural facing tile. 


P PROPER LIGHT REFLECTANCE? 


Achieved . . . by structural facing tile. Available in 
29 shades, color-engineered to provide correct psy- 
chological surroundings: bright colors for activi- 
ties, pastels for study. 


> ECONOMY ? 


Built-in . . . with structural facing tile. Structural 
wall and burned-in ceramic glazed finish installed 
—by one building trade—in one operation. 


>» MAINTENANCE COST? 


Low . . . with structural facing tile. No painting. 
Dirt or marks removed with soap and water, all 
that’s needed to keep walls sparkling clean. 


PNEXT STEP? 


Build with structural facing tile. Increased produc- 
tion allows you to meet building schedules. 


FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1520 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 






STRUCTURAL 


In the interest of better Facing Tile construction, these companies 
have contributed to this advertisement. 
ARKETEX CERAMIC CORPORATION, Brazil, Ind. « CHARLESTON CLAY PRODUCTS CO., 
Charleston 22, W. Va. « THE CLAYCRAFT CO., Columbus 16, Ohio « HANLEY 
COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh, Pa. + METROPOLITAN BRICK, INC. Canton 2, Ohio 
McNEES-KITTANNING CO., Kittanning, Pa. « NATCO CORPORATION, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa, « STARK CERAMICS, INC. Canton 1, Ohio « WEST VIRGINIA BRICK CO. 
Charleston 24, W. Va. 
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Cut your dish and tray handling costs 


——s pod 
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To transport clean dishes to point- 
of-service and return used dishes to 
washer. 500-pound capacity saves trips. 


with flexibility like this 


As portable dish or tray shelving un- 
der 34” counters. Saves re-handling, 
reduces chipping and breakage. 
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As tray dispenser at head of cafe- 
teria lines. One-side workability elim- 
inates need for custom fixtures, 


Lakeside Stainless Steel Carts make the Difference! 


Priced to fit any budget .. . from utility Model 
405 to the deluxe Imperial 707 with hinged front 
and top cover for enclosed sanitary protection. 
All three models are sturdily constructed of finest 
satiny-finish stainless steel. Reinforced at every 
point of stress to withstand rugged use... pro- 
vide years of dependable performance. 


Perfectly balanced for finger-tip handling... 
even with heavy loads. Heavy-duty, high toler- 
ance, all-swivel casters glide easily, silently over 
the roughest floors. Full bumper protection. 


ass i cl aa 





Big capacity . . . yet compact for maximum 
convenience and utility. Flexible use — stores 
and distributes dishes or trays . . . transports 
heavy, bulky items like milk cases, crates of 
produce or canned goods. Models 405 and 407 
feature extra capacity on lower shelf. 


No space-wasting compartments or dividers. 
One-side workability eliminates reaching, stretch- 
ing, bending . . . unnecessary turning of cart. 
Any of .these Lakeside trucks can make dish 
handling easier, speedier — almost effortless! 
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Model 407 
i $123.50 





Model 405 
$93.75 : 
Model 


Imperial 707 
$275.00 














plates or 3 doz. 
14 x 18” trays 


plates and 6 doz. 7” plates 
or 5 doz. 14 x 18” trays 














Shipping Weight 136 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 


Specifications 707 405 407 
Shelf Size 182 x 32” 15 x 27" 20 x 35” 
Over-all Size 24 x 393% x 321,” 191% x 3012 x 32” 23 x 38%, x 32” 
Number of Shelves 1 2 2 
Clearance Between None 73" o“ 

Shelves 
Diameter of Caster 8” All Swivel 4” All Swivel 5” All Swivel 
Carrying Capacity 500 Ibs. 15 doz. 9” 400 Ibs. 15 doz. 9” 400 Ibs. 15 doz. 9” 


plates and 6 doz. 7” plates 
of 5 doz. 14 x 18” trays 


90 Ibs. 














All prices f.0.b. Milwaukee. Slightly higher in West and Canada, 


MANUFACTURING, INCORPORATED 


1990 South Allis Street 


Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 
AMERICA’S CART HEADQUARTERS 
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hermal comfort 


One investment in the Nesbitt 600 Line gives you 
the thermal comfort and the flexible storage facilities 


needed for active learning in the classroom 





YY is well known that a comfortable thermal environment—continuously 


controlled and adjusted to the class census and activity—is one required 
condition for learning. Another is the flexibility of space and facilities 

that permits creative teaching, pupil participation—active learning. 

Nesbitt, whose heating, ventilating and air-conditioning units and 
integrated storage cabinets are valued assets in thousands of classrooms, 

is now offering the completely new 600 Line in modern design and colors. 
This beautiful window-wall ensemble includes a Syncretizer (unit ventilator 
or year-round air conditioner), Wind-o-line radiation if required, and 

more versatile storage cabinets in various lengths and graded heights— 
featuring open or closed, fixed or mobile units with adjustable shelves, 


cubicle dividers or tote trays, and a cabinet sink-bubbler. 


The old way of fixed spaces and facilities that ‘“‘freeze”’ 
teaching methods and make for “‘passive spectatorship”’ 
is vanishing. The new way is one of flexibility— 

for better communication and learning experience. 

Let Nesbitt show you the way to comfort, beauty, utility, 
and economy ... to more learning per school dollar. 

Send for Publication 10-1. 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 
Sold also by American Standard Industrial Division, and American Standard Products (Canada) ltd. 


(Circle number 748 for more information) 
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‘COMBINATION 
PADLOCKS 


» LOWER INITIAL COST 
>» NO MAINTENANCE COST 
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MASTER NO. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 


Maaster Combination 
Padlocks are nof built-in 
— slamming or jarring of 
locker doors cannot upset 
their locking mechanism! 
Double-wall construction 
—— stainless steel outer case 
— heavy-wrought steel inner case. 
Self-locking, automatically dis- 
arranging tumblers —hardened locking 
latch. 


Write for free sample and A.1.A. folder 


WES BEUITT S 


No. 1500 
without 
key control 


NO 1 IN AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 





Master Jock Company. Milwaukee 45, Wis. 
Worlds Largest Padlock Manufacturers 
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sir: I know that you attempt to be 
factual in the news presented in your 
publication. I was somewhat surprised 
to read the item on page 49 of your 
March issue, (“Student monitoring of 
classes attacked in Detroit’). Here is 
a report to our board of education 
which you may wish to compare with 
your report: 

Because of the many figures which 
have been stated concerning the sub- 
stitute situation, the following facts 
were presented to the members of the 
board of education and to the staff to 
clarify the substitute situation and pro- 
cedures. 


More substitutes are available this 
year than were available a year ago. 
As of January 29, 1960, there were 
1,215 day-to-day substitutes (includ- 
ing 90 persons assigned to full-time 
substitute work as resource teachers) 
compared to 1,105 day-to-day sub- 
stitutes as of January 29, 1959. 


The number of substitute calls filled 
was approximately the same as a 
year ago. 


The number of substitutes from last 
year’s list, not used this year because 
of their record, is 169. However, 
this does not mean that this number 
could be available presently because 
some have moved from the city and 
others have retired, secured other 
employment, have ill health, or are 
not interested in substitute work. 


Substitute calls were much greater 
than last year. In 1959 there were 
an average of 263 calls per day. 
This figure reached 473 in 1960. 
The preceding facts indicated that: 


The substitute shortage was not due 
to fewer substitutes available than 
last year, or to the substitutes on the 
list not filling as many calls as a year 
ago. 

The number of calls significantly 
exceeded the number of persons who 
had been eliminated from last year’s 
supply because of their records. 

A plan was needed which would pro- 
vide each class with a qualified 
teacher every day, without make- 
shift arrangements of combining 
classes or having regular teachers 
take extra classes above their a 
full-time load. 


An emergency procedure was put into 
effect which was designed to insure that 
each class was taught by a qualified 
teacher. For that emergency, and in 
case a similar emergency should occur 
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at some later time, certain classifica- 
tions of non-teaching certified person- 
nel were used to fill illness absences. 
The number of unfilled calls under the 
emergency procedures has been practi- 
cally eliminated. There are a few cases 
in specialized fields where qualified 
staff persons were not available either 
on the substiute or regular staff. 


SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELL 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Selecting 

siIR: The method of selecting a super- 
intendent employed by the Wheeling, 
Ill., board (“How to find and select a 
superintendent,” SM, March, ’60 
evidently worked very well and at con- 
siderable saving in board members’ 
time as compared with the procedure 
we used three years ago. However, our 
selection operation went quite smooth- 
ly and involved no extra cost for out- 
side consultants. 

Like the Wheeling board, the mem- 
bers of both the elementary district 
and the high school district boards of 
education (served by a single adminis- 
tration) were all laymen, but we knew 
fairly well what we wanted in a super- 
intendent. Therefore, we sent an out- 
line of the desired qualifications and a 
description of our community and its 
schools to the deans of education of 
10 universities, requesting credentials 
of likely candidates meeting our basic 
requirements. This resulted in our re- 
ceiving some 64 sets of credentials 
which were then screened and individ- 
ually rated by all board members and 
by an advisory committee of principals. 

After all members of both boards 
had screened all candidates a process 
of elimination was undertaken in sev- 
eral joint meetings. This reduced the 
field to 10, each of whom we invited 
in for interviews. The same questions 
were asked of each one. After inter- 
viewing all 10, a final selection was 
made, contingent upon a report made 
by two board members who visited 
this candidate’s community, viewed the 
physical accomplishments of his ad- 
ministration, talked to community 
leaders and parents, evaluated his ap- 
parent relationship with his staff and 
teachers and visited his home and 
family. 

True, scores of hours were required 
from the. time of each of 14 board 

continued on page 15 
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SE TWO QUESTIONS WERE ASKED 


| b furniture made the best contribution 
ir a program ? 


92% rated Brunswick first 
30% rated Brand A first 
18% pated other brands first 


) Which furniture do you consider the best 
J investment value? 


02% rated Brunswick first 
27% vated Brand A first 


> 21% \ rated other brands first 


urve, Sccasodlerb tet, Gleiss & Benn, Inc., Independent 
joné = Research Organization, December, 1959. 











THE 
UNQUALIFIED 
LEADER 


IN SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


In a study of 

Schools Purchasing Two 

or More Furniture Lines 

Five Years Ago, Brunswick 
Performance Rated Higher 

Than All Other Brands Combined ! 














you'll discover a whole new world of 


better learning... and lasting value in the new 


CONTEMPORARY SERIES 


ATS 
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pet — 


The right size chair. . . the right height desk (it stacks) .. . the right 
learning atmosphere. A dominant blue background with neutral gray 
brick wall and draperies are used to offset a warm exposure. Blue is 
used in the cabinets to relate to the background. Yellow doors, for 
stimulation are repeated in the chairs to bring the color into the room. 





This triple duty fifth grade room was created in minutes. Cabinets help 
separate teacher-reading group (forward) from study and project group- 
ings at rear along windows. Bookbox Desks have Float-action lids, a 
torsion-bar lid control for finger-tip raising .. . no-slam closing. 








Its incomparable flow-line beauty speaks for itself ! 


Less apparent, yet even more important in these days 
of mounting costs and tightening budgets, is the un- 
matched educational and service value built into 
every piece of this outstanding line of furniture. 


Typical of the new Contemporary Series is the quality 
and serviceability of its body-molded, Lifetime Fiber- 
glass one-piece seating unit. Not only is it impervious 
to heat and cold ... not only will it resist marring, 
scratches, dents, but its unique one-piece design makes 
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Comfort ... real learning comfort .. . is found for the 
first time in the new Brunswick chair design. Ortho- 
pedically perfect compound curves (possible because 
of the unique workability of Brunswick produced 
Lifetime Fiberglass) are molded right into the single 
piece Lifetime Fiberglass seating unit. Chairs are 
available in 8 sizes...each seating unit individually 
proportioned to the chair size. Exclusive uni-structure 
frame gives perfect weight distribution. Cushiony 
resilience of entire unit down to rubber-on-steel glides 
assures longer periods of relaxed concentration. All 
Contemporary Series’ tables incorporate the hand- 
some new wrap-around leg support...added stability 
without getting in the way of knees, chair edges. 


* Designers Note: The new Brunswick Contemporary Series 
is “evolutionary” in concept. It will blend perfectly in de- 
sign, size and color with your current Brunswick furniture! 


it virtually indestructible in use. Its exclusive Color 
for Learning is through-and-through . . . wipes new 
with a damp cloth. Other maintenance-conscious de- 
sign advantages include: weld-like attachability of chair 
desk and tablet-arm assembly, permanently bonder- 
ized metallic in-depth finish on metal parts, wrap- 
around table leg braces, Ophtho-Light, parchment 
patterned melamine plastic writing and work surfaces. 


See for yourself why the new Brunswick Contemporary 
Series is your best investment ... in terms of original 
cost, upkeep and lifelong service! 
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The little red schoolhouse never looked like this...but it could! A cheer- 


ful, cool, spacious kindergarten is furnished in balanced biendi 
red, yellow and biue with the dominant blue background color moditied 


with yellow for cheerfulness. Cabinets separate room into four work- 


study-play areas, perfect for young, active minds and bodies. 
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No need to worry about your future 
classroom requirements when you plan 
...and use... versatile, flexible Bruns- 
wick Moduwall and Movable Cabinets. 
Change rooms as school population 
changes . . . as grade or function changes 
...from day to day or semester to 
semester .. . from school to school. 
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Versatile Cabinets for Storage, 
Room Dividers and Sp 
Available in 4-foot width 


@ 
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depths. All parts standardized. Doors in 6 
Colors for Learning. 


Accessories. Snap in place, easily removed 
Panels are 4-foot module 





* 
on complete BRULNAWECR tine of 


furniture, cabinets, moduwall, gym equipment. 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois A-2-5 
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members, but I believe that we would 
change the procedure but little if we 
again found it necessary to engage a 
superintendent. I believe we had more 
confidence in the intrinsic value of our 
final selection than if we had relied on 
consultants. 


A. H. BOWERS, MEMBER 
HIGH SCHOOL BOARD OF ED. 
DOWNERS GROVE, ILL. 


cel termed invaluable .. . 


gr: I was greatly interested in your 
recent national survey of school dis- 
trict costs (Cost of Education Index, 
sm, Apr. ’60, page 101) and the re- 
view of it that appeared in the New 
York Times. 

It should prove invaluable to dis- 
tricts throughout the nation. 


EARL J. GOLDBERG 
MT. PLEASANT EDUCATIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


.»+ and much-needed 


sx: Speaking as secretary of Ohio’s 
newly-created Interim Commission on 
Education Beyond the High School, I 
feel that SCHOOL MANAGEMENT is to be 
congratulated for conducting its much- 
needed survey, the Cost of Education 
Index. 


E. A. WHITEKER 
ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR 
FOR EDUCATION 

STATE OF OHIO 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Objection 


sk: [ have read your interesting Cost 
of Education Index but it seems your 
analysis for regions is misleading. For 
‘xample, Region V, of which Virginia 
8 a member, includes high income 
sates such as Delaware and Maryland 
and South Carolina, one of the lowest 
income states in the country. It seems 
your analysis would have been more 
weful and meaningful if you had 
souped in reference to similarity of 
income, 


ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOC. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


© Regional breakdowns are based on 


those used by the United States Census 
Bureau. ED 
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FLOOR MACHINE COMPANY 








arkeAmatic 


SELF-PROPELLED FLOOR MAINTAINER 


DOES 16 HOUR CLEANING 
JOB IN 45 MINUTES 


Before placing the Clarke-A-matic self-propelled floor maintainer on the 
job, four men worked four hours to clean the 7214 sq. ft. floor area in a large 
Atlanta Building. The floor was cleaned only once a week —a total of 16 
hours labor time. 


Today, the floor is cleaned in 45 minutes by one man with a Clarke-A- 
matic, reducing labor time 15 hours and 15 minutes each time the floor is 
cleaned — a labor saving of 95 percent. 


In addition, a better housekeeping job is accomplished and floors are safer, 
more sanitary. The floor is now cleaned three times a week. These three 
cleanings, requiring 45 minutes each, total only 2% hours — saving 13% hours 
each week. 

Put briefly, Clarke-A-matic does three times the cleaning for less than one- 
seventh the former cost. 


And one more thing: Clarke A-matic gets floors clean. Instead of just mov- 
ing dirt around with a mop, it scrubs, picks up and dries — all in one pass — 
and leaves floors sparkling. And, the Clarke-A-matic is self-propelled — ideal 
for cleaning large floor areas in any institutional, commercial or industrial 
building. 


All these Clarke-A-matic advantages and savings can be yours. 


For smaller floor areas, too, and other cleaning requirements, there’s a 
Clarke machine — from maintainers that scrub, wax and polish to wet-dry 
vacuum cleaners that clean everything from floor to ceiling — that'll do the 
job right and slash your maintainance costs. Your Clarke distributor will 
prove it. 


Clarke 


THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN FLOOR MACHINES 


gad 


‘295 Snamroore Witser Vacuom =. FLOO8 marmTarees 
775 E. Clay Ave., Muskegon, Michigan 

AUTHORIZED SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND SERVICE BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA: G. H. WOOD & CO. LIMITED, BOX 34, TORONTO 18, ONTARIO 
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» You can thank the architects and engineers for the , 
“tremendous strides in the design of modern school | 


; heating and ventilating systems. These electrically 
_ Operated controls sense and correct temperature 



































with Barbdr Colfer FLECTRIG 
Temperature Controls 


— 


buildings and the equipment in them. These new 
schools provide better “atmospheres” for learning 
. and for health and comfort, too. —. 


Barber-Colman’s part in the picture is the Mantes | 
facture of the finest in automatic controls for school = 


variations instantly. They save on installation costs. 
They are trouble-free, last for years and years with- 
out maintenance, save time, trouble, and tax dollars. 





BARBER 
COLMAN 


Nothing beats electricity for accuracy, dependability, 
and econdmy. You know this from experience with 
your telephone>~refrigerator, electric clock, ~Fadio. 
You know it every time you flip a light switch: 

start a motor. . 





So if you’re going to build a new school, remember 
that the effectiveness of your big investment in the Cay ws 
heating and ventilating system is totally dependefity,< S , 
upon the automatic controls that operate it. Barber- 
Colman controls insure economy, dependability, 
and the temperature uniformity that means better 
“atmospheres” for learning. 


v. fat 


- 
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For more information about Barber-Colman quality 
controls, write today for descriptive literature. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Dept. E., 13126 Rock Street, Rockford, Illinois 
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“you ‘and your schools. Each item listed 
will be sent to you without cost. 





































the deaf. Five Walt Disney 
been obtained by the U.S. 
Education to begin the Cap- 
Film for the Deaf program, a 
of the Educational Media Pro- 
am. The films—‘White Wilderness,” 
criving Desert,” “Treasure Island,” 
Littlest Outlaw,” and “Dumbo”—vwill 
be loaned free to qualified groups of 
people. They are 16mm feature 
length films with printed captions super- 
imposed on the picture. Caption writing 
was done by writers who are them- 
selves deaf and who adapt the language 
of the sound track from printed scripts. 
for‘bookings will be accepted 

by the Office of Education in Washing- 


ie 


Tee 


> 


a 


ton. 
' for free. vot these films, circle number 


846 on the ‘Service Card. 
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“Electric ceramic ‘kiims. A 15-page 
booklet illustrating the latest in quick- 
temperature con- 
dssued. by Electric 
“Wnits feature 
; “firebrick insula- 
mperature to 2350 de- 
“Scaling See face pyrome- 


ter and automatic overtemperature de- 
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All about glass: How glass is made 
- and how it is widely used in science 
and industry is the subject of a new, 
illustrated booklet from Corning Glass 
Works. Written in non-technical lan- 
guage, the booklet covers the use of 
various types of glass in medical and 
‘Space research, industrial and food 
chemistry and the electronics field. In- 
cluded are sections on the development 
of the electric light bulb, photosensi- 
tive glass, piping and laboratory ap- 
paratus, the 200-inch telescope mirror 
made for the Hale Observatory and 
Pyroceram, the new glass-ceramic ma- 
_terials. One section outlines simple 
_Slassroom experiments in which the 


students can make their own glass, cut 
it, draw tubing, bend it, form beads 
and color the glass. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
844 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Information on cancer. The new, 68- 
page edition of the American Cancer 
Society’s “Youth Looks at Cancer,” 
containing a new series of 20 illustra- 
tions and. charts, is now available to 
high school students and their parents. 
This vivid presentation gives the read- 
er the latest information on progress 
in cancer control. The booklet reviews 
the biology of cancer, cause of the dis- 
ease, its detection and treatment and 
research progress. Additional chapters 
include sources of further information, 
a glossary of medical terms used in 
cancer and a brief discussion of careers 
in the medical field. A summary of re- 
search progress in cancer since World 


War II is included. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
847 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Available scholarships. A revised sur- 
vey on scholarship programs of motor 
carriers and allied companies is now 
available from the National Committee 
on Education of the American Truck- 
ing Assoc. The list includes source, 
number and amounts of grants and 
eligibility requirements. It is one of 
three booklets comprising a series on 
trucking industry careers. Others in the 
series include a list of colleges and 
universities known to offer courses in 
transportation and related subjects 
and a discussion of career opportunities 
in the trucking industry. 

For a free copy of this scholarship list, circle 
number 845 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 

Ornamental grillework. A %-inch 
thick styrene grillework that can be 
used both inside and outside school 
buildings to form see-through walls, 
floating screens, space dividers and 
wall decorations, is described in a 1960 
catalog available from Holcomb & 


FOR FREE COPIES, USE READER SERVICE CARD 


Hoke Mfg. Co., Inc. Engineered fo 
simple and economical installatigg, 
the material is available for framing § 
woods to match paneling or decor. I§ 
standard white blends well with mog 
color schemes but it may be factor 
painted in colors or metallics if dé 
sired. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle numbe 
858 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Plywood directory. A “where to buy” 


booklet that includes the name, a& 
dress and phone number of every 
member of the Hardwood Plywood 
Institute together with information 
about each member’s annual capacity 
in square feet, the size of plywood # 
manufactures and the maximum sizes I 
produced, is offered by the Instituté 
Also listed are the types and nameg 
of glue bonds used, the kinds ant 
quantity of machinery at hand and 
the species of wood used by each , 
producer. The back pages of the 
booklet present information about the 
technical and promotional literaturg) 


available through the Institute. = ) 


For a free copy of this directory, circle num Z 
871 on the Reader Service Card. 


he 


Ww ‘ 
School building ideas. The most # i 
cent issue of Tone Magazine, b- 
lished by Armstrong Cork Co., isd ‘ 
voted entirely to the coverage 
schools, Dealing with the problem of 
how to build “space-age” s¢ 
without increasing taxes the ma 
zine describes several different ype 
of school buildings. There is a discus, 
sion of the compact unit design of the 
Montclair, Calif., High School and how) 
it differs from the more conventional 
Californian “finger plan” layouts. Also 
discussed is the Y-shaped building of 
the Dielman School in St. Louis Coun# 
ty, Mo. Service areas in the Dielmail 
School are in the front of the \building; 
where suppliers and visitors can reach 
them by driving just a few yards off 
busy Dielman Road. In addition, thé 
cafeteria, multi-purpose room, library 
and craft room are all located in front 
Classrooms, faculty room and storagé 
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Now-—Question and Answer language teaching 
with new Bell & Howell 2-channel recorder! 


This new language recorder enables a teacher to record 
translation “questions” on one channel of the tape. The 
student listens, and records his ‘‘answers’”’ on the second 
channel. When the lesson is completed, the teacher and 
student can listen to both channels simultaneously for 
critical comparison. Student can re-record as often as 
necessary to master the lesson. Tape can be re-used 





DOUBLE the value of Language-Teaching Films: 


This Bell & Howell movie projector lets you put a sound track on 
any 16mm film, sound or silent! Show a foreign: language film, 
then show it again with English translation. Add foreign language 
commentary to silent films. The Filmosound 302 Magnetic Record- 
ing Projector lets you back up, erase, re-record as often as you like. 
Famous Bell & Howell quality assures finest performance in all 


16mm projector uses. : 


indefinitely by any number of students. Accidental 
erasure of “question” channel is prevented by concealed 
switch. This recorder is the basic unit for any language 
lab. It serves equally well for speech, drama and music 
instruction. Compact, portable design, traditional qual- 
ity. Mail coupon today for more complete information. 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 
Bell ©&© Howell 
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Qualifies for purchase under Public Law 
864 (National Defense Education Act). 


Bell & Howell, 

7127 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, IIl. 
Gentlemen: Please send me information on the 
new 786-AV-1 Specialist Tape Recorder, and the 
Filmosound 302, and a copy of “Teaching and 
Training with Motion Pictures.” 
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() I would like a complete classroom demonstra- 
tion at no cost or obligation. 
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areas are all located along the two arms 
of the Y, in the back of the school 
building. 


For a free copy of this magazine, circle number 
863 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

All about rolling grilles. Steel and 
aluminum rolling grilles, suitable 
for closing off school corridors and 
other large interior and exterior 
openings, are described and speci- 
fied in a bulletin released by Cook- 
son Co. They are recommended 
wherever practical rolling closures 
combining the qualities of strength, 


security against entry, full visibility 
and free ventilation are required. 
Detailed drawings covering all types 
of standard and special situations 
are included in the bulletin. 


For a free copy of this bulletin, circle number 
831 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Nuclear training system. A complete 
radioisotope laboratory for high 
school and college science programs 
is described in this bulletin issued 
by Nuclear-Chicago Corp. The lab- 
oratory is an integrated system of 
instruments, radiochemicals and 





LASTING QUALITY at LOW COST 


Smithenaft FEDERAL 


Quality Niliiseaehal qelahyigelanslelsmae)s 


extremely long-term use 
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Available in 4 or 8-foot lengths 
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4-lamp unit 
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Smithenaft Lighting CHELSEA 50, MASSACHUSETTS 
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laboratory accessories for teaching 
radioisotope applications in chem. 
istry, physical science and life sci- 
ence courses. The bulletin gives de. 
tails and specifications on each 
instrument in the system and also 
lists a bibliography of articles re. 
lated to training in radioisotope ap- 
plications. 


For a free copy of this bulletin, circle number 
830 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Unbreakable laboratory ware. A 24- 
page catalog detailing polyvinyl, poly- 
propylene and polyurethane plastic 


laboratory apparatus has_ been re- 
leased by General Scientific Equip- 
ment Co. Laboratory ware made 


from these materials is light-weight 
and highly resistant to chemical at- 
tack. Over 100 products are _illus- 
trated and described in the catalog. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
866 on the Reader Service Card. 


wW 


Curtain walls and windows. Ample 
illustration of typical installations, de- 
sign recommendations and compre- 
hensive specifications are featured in 
the Geyser Co.’s 1960 catalog of cur- 
tain walls and window components. 
Information on dual glazing and the 
company’s system for incorporating 
color on grid members are also in- 
cluded together with details on de- 
sign procedure and economy recom- 
mendations. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
886 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Fire control equipment. A 28-page, 
illustrated catalog containing up- 
to-date engineering facts and speci- 
fications on a variety of fire fighting 
products and components, is of- 
fered by Fyr-Fyter Co. Separate 
sections are devoted to different 
kinds of equipment and compre- 
hensive details are given for cabi- 
nets, cabinet finishes, door choices, 
hardware and unit dimensions. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 


829 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Elementary science materials. Simple, 
practical materials suitable for nat- 
ural and physical science programs 
on the elementary level are described 
and illustrated in a 38-page catalog 
available from World of Adventure. 
Indexed by subject matter, the cata- 
log offers materials designed for use 

continued on page 134 
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ECONOMY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


OF Sanymetals NEW 


RECESSED DOOR HINGE AND INTEGRAL BRACKETS 
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You see nothing protruding from the absolutely 
flush surface of pilasters and doors on Sanymetal 
= Toilet Compartments. This advanced design en- 
3 hances beauty, and it also saves money for schools 
in which these compartments are used. Factory- 
assembly of brackets saves the installer’s time, for 
lower in-place cost. It saves on maintenance, be- 
cause nothing sticks out to catch dirt or slow up cleaning. Sanymetal 
quality costs less installed, much less in the long run. 


4§% ® 
NAMEPLATE 
IDENTIFIES 


++ world's leading producer 


of toilet partitions 
1710 Urbana Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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Your community leaders 
learn of Sanymetal 
economy from 
Newsweek 
advertisements. 






























REPUBLIC STEEL LOCKERS 


rate straight ‘A’ for outstanding performance 
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BONDERIZED FINISH 





LOW MAINTENANCE 
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(| LONG SERVICE LIFE — 





(Z| BAKED ON COLOR — 








Republic Steel Lockers offer school administrators 
student accepted advantages in service and economy. 
With low maintenance, too. 

Big and roomy interiors are designed for student con- 
venience. Built-in shelves hold extra books and personals. 
Built-in louvers assure free-flow ventilation—keep locker 
interiors fresh and clean smelling the year ’round. All 
steel construction—fire proof. 

Bonderized, too! This exclusive Republic feature pro- 
vides a superior base for the baked-on enamel finish. 
Offers protections against rust and corrosion. Restricts 
bumps, scratches, abrasions of everyday service to the 
site of the injury. Reduces maintenance costs. 

Republic Steel Lockers are available with any of the 
popular locking devices. Handle is attached witha 
tamper-proof Gulmite screw and lockwasher. 

Your Republic representative will help you with your 
locker planning and assume full responsibility for com- 
plete installation. Call, or write today. 























TRUSCON METAL BUILDING PRODUCTS are designed and produced to 
preserve the beauty of modern school architecture. Slim, trim, 
Truscon Steel and Aluminum Windows let more sunlight and fresh air 
in, give depth to exterior vertical and horizontal building lines. 
Truscon Commercial Projected, and Donovan Steel Windows were 
used in the construction of the Jefferson-Morgan Junior-Senior High 
School, Jefferson, Pa. Architects: Celli and Flynn. Contractor: 
Graziano Construction Company. 


TRUSCON VISION-VENT® WINDOW WALL UNITS offer a fast, eco- 
nomical method of school construction. Complete flexibility. Select 
practically Gny type of window — double-hung, or intermediate 
projected as was used in the construction of the Engineering Science 
Building, Fairleigh Dickinson College, Teaneck, N. J. Architects: 
Fellheimer & Wagner, New York, N. Y. Contractor: Frank W. Bogert, 
Hackensack, N. J. Send coupon for details and data, 


REPUBLIC BOOKSHELF UNITS offer school administrators complete flexi- 
bility in designing modern library facilities. Sturdy, steel shelving is 
adjustable to any book height. Available in sizes 36” wide, 9%" or 
12%” deep, and 84” or 90” high, and counter size, 42” high. 
Economical, too. Six popular colors. Available from convenient ware- 
house locations. Write for more information. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL 
Worle Widest Rauge 
Of Staualard, Sols aval Stal Phecluka 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

DEPT. SM-9206 

1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 

Please send information on the following products: 

0 Republic Steel Lockers 0 Truscon Windows 
O) Truscon VISION-VENT Window Wall Units 

O Republic Bookshelf Units 














Name Title 
Firm 

Address 

City Zone State 
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Defective wiring beneath a stage was reported to be the cause of fire which gutted this 
2-story brick, wood-joisted grade and high school in Campbellsburg, Ky. on January 6, 1960. 


When a school flunks fire safety 


Fire struck this school one chilly morning at four- 
thirty. There were no sprinklers to arrest the 
flames. The loss to the community was badly 
needed classroom space, plus upward of per- 
haps half a million dollars in tax money for 
replacements. 

Grinnell sprinklers could have averted this loss. 
Grinnell sprinklers are alert to stop fire, night or 
day. Recent tests conducted by the Los Angeles 
Fire Department confirm that an automatic sprin- 
kler system is also one of the best means of reduc- 
ing heat and poisonous smoke, which so often are 


GRINNELL 


the real: killers when fire breaks out. 


Records maintained for more than 60 years by 
the National Fire Protection Association show 
there has never been a loss of life from a fire in a 
school classroom building completely protected by 
an automatic sprinkler system. 


Protect lives and property under your care. Get 
the facts about automatic protection with Grinnell 
sprinklers. Let us show you how lower insurance 
rates will help defray installation costs. Write 
Grinnell Company, Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE PROTECTION SINCE 1878 
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Editor’s note; On Feb. 3, 1960, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, Lawrence 
G. Derthick, appearing before an ap- 
propriations subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives, was invited 
by Chairman John Fogarty (Dem., 
R. I.), to answer charges made by Ad- 
miral Hyman Rickover at an earlier 
hearing of the same group. We have 
selected three of the Admiral’s charges 
and the Commissioner’s answers. The 
whole text of Dr. Derthick’s statement 
is available in a 36-page booklet from 
the U. S. Government Printing Office 
under the title “Review of the American 
Educational System,” and is, of itself, 
something that your public ought to 
know. 


CHARGE BY RICKOVER: 


I consider the pamphlet put out 
by the Office of Education, entitled 
“Life Adjustment Education for 
Every American Youth,” the most 
anti-intellectual document I have 
read in a long time. 


ANSWER BY DERTHICK: 


The bulletin, “Life Adjustment 
Education for Every American 
Youth,” is widely misinterpreted. It 
was published by the Office of Edu- 
cation some 10 years ago at a time 
when about 60% of our boys and 
girls were dropping out of high 
school before graduation. This figure 
has now been reduced to approxi- 
mately 35%. The bulletin was de- 
signed primarily to help solve the 
drop-out problem and was focused 
not on the college preparatory or 
vocational groups, but on the so- 
called non-academic or uncommit- 
ted youth. 

Although the Commission that 
wrote the bulletin made no sugges- 
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Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of a community education program 


Derthick answers Rickover 


tions for the college preparatory or 
vocational groups, it did point out 
that the principle of life adjustment 
could be applied to all youth. This 
suggestion was made in a spirit simi- 
lar to that of a recent bulletin of 
the General Electric Corp., which 
says: 

“‘Fducation for living’ may be 
an unfashionable phrase just now, 
but it will be an essential of the 
decade to come. In our view it will 
have to prepare the man of tomor- 
row for his role in the new age with 
a discipline and a purpose that may 
be lacking today.” 

On the basis of its broad defini- 
tion of life adjustment education, 
the Commission would undoubtedly 
have considered current efforts to 
upgrade college preparatory pro- 
grams in physics and mathematics 
as excellent life adjustment educa- 
tion. The Commission also would 
very likely have approved the con- 
tinuing efforts of the Office of Edu- 
cation and the Department of Labor 
to prevent youth from dropping out 
of school. 


CHARGE BY RICKOVER: 


The Office of Education—like 
the National Education Association 
—keeps on trying to perpetuate the 
illusion that ours are the best 
schools in the world and that only 
we try to educate all our children. 
It keeps on equating the college- 
preparatory course in our high 
school with the European academic 
secondary school, which I consider 
erroneous. 


ANSWER BY DERTHICK: 


In making comparisons of our 
educational system with the systems 
of our neighbors in Western Europe, 


ly 


rs 


we must recognize that the philoso- 
phies underlying education in one 
country and in another differ great- 


It should, therefore, be made 
clear at the outset what some of the 
contrasting characteristics of the 
European and American systems 
are. 

The United States is committed 
to universal education not only at 
the elementary but at the secondary 
level. 

It has as its goal the provision 
of education for each child to the 
limit of his ability, regardless of his 
social or economic background. 

This approach is consistent with 
our American concept of a demo- 
cratic society made up of inter-re- 
lated and inter-dependent groups 
and functions. Thus, the future 
homemaker, industrial or agricultur- 
al worker, businessman, and the 
professional person study in the 
same environment and pursue the 
same basic courses. In addition, 
each is able to receive the kind of 
special training which will permit 
him to carry out his interest whether 
for further education or for employ- 
ment. It has been customary in the 
United States to leave the door to 
further education and advancement 
open to the individual at every stage 
and age. 

In contrast, the tendency in Euro- 
pean countries has _ traditionally 
been: 


= To exercise a high degree of 
selection at various educational lev- 
els, with the first of the critical 
screenings occurring at the age of 
11 or 12. 


= To provide beyond that point 
terminal education for those consid- 
continued on page 28 
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CHEVY SCHOOL BUSES GIVE 
“EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY” 


BY REDUCING DRIVER FATIGUE 
FOR CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 


With an all-woman driving team, Warren Jones, transporta- 
tion supervisor for the East Whittier City School District, 
feels that driver fatigue is a critical safety factor in pupil 
transportation. And, as he puts it, “Our 1960 Chevrolet 
school bus, chassis provide us with an important margin of 
safety—the reducing of driver fatigue. Operating as we do 
in rough, hilly terrain and over roads with lots of tough 
curves and corners, Chevy’s new suspension system makes 
for easier handling and a smoother, more even ride for the 
children and driver. With a ‘cargo’ of more than 40 elemen- 
tary school age children on each of our 330 separate routes,” 
he continued, “that’s mighty important!” 

And, as Mr. Jones has found out, safety isn’t the only 
benefit these revolutionary new chassis provide. There’s 
economy, too. With independently suspended front wheels to step right over bumps, the severe impacts 
that can damage bodies and wear out tires before their time are virtually eliminated. It’s a ride that 
adds up to a big savings on maintenance and replacement costs, as well. 

Extra value, extra reliability i is built right into these Chevrolet chassis—with tough new frames; 

) ? "ge" brawny crossmembers and new, rigid box-section construction for 
| added torsional rigidity. It’s a build that will withstand day-in, 
|; day-out poundings over the roughest roads and still deliver peak 
performance and trouble-free service. 

For safety, for reliability, for economy ... no other school bus 
chassis design can compare with Chevrolet. So when you plan to 
replace your present equipment, or if you plan to add to your 
school bus fleet, look to Chevrolet first. You need look no further. 

. Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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SPAL,.CONCENTRATE SOAPLESS. DETERGENT 
SPEEDS MOPPING, SCRUBBING AND STRIPPING 


You can save time on all three of the toughest floor maintenance jobs 
with Spal Concentrate soapless detergent. 

Spal cuts through soil fast but saves the surface. Soil is attacked 
chemically as well as mechanically. It remains in suspension and is 
easily rinsed away. Spal creates no soap film to dull the floor. The high- 
speed action of Spal shortens mopping and scrubbing time, allowing 
other work to be done in the time saved. 

Spal Concentrate soapless detergent is so powerful that a little goes 
a long way... only two ounces to a gallon of water cleans most floors 
efficiently. A higher concentration quickly strips wax. Spal can be used 
on ar., surface unharmed by water alone... walls, furniture, equipment, 
upholstery and rugs, to name only a few. See our representative, the Man 
Behind the Huntington Drum, for full details. ¢ Huntington Laboratories, 
Huntington, Indiana, Philadelphia 35, In Canada: Toronto 2. 


HUNTINGTON 


-.-where research leads to better products 
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ered ill-equipped 
higher education. 

@ To offer a rigid academic sec- 
ondary program for those destined 
for the university. 

® To restrict the possibility of mov- 
ing from the non-academic to the 
academic stream once a determina- 
tion of ability has been estimated 
through testing. 

To put the matter briefly, the de- 
sign of European education has 
been, for a long time, to prepare an 
elite. As you know, the design of 
American education is to expand 
constantly the general level of edu- 
cation for all, while preparing an 
increasing proportion of our young 
people for college. 

It is reasonable, in the light of 
these differences in philosophy and 
purpose, to compare 16- and 17- 
year-olds in Western Europe with 
our own young people of the same 
age. To get an accurate picture, let 
us look at the number of individuals 
in this age group in both Western 
Europe and this country. 

The great majority of our 16- and 
17-year-olds are enrolled in a high 
school where they are receiving both 
a general education and such spe- 
cialized training as fits their apti- 
tudes. Of these, approximately two- 
thirds complete their secondary 
schooling. Nearly 50% of those who 
graduate now enroll at institutions 
of higher learning. This is not true 
in Europe. The great majority of 
the same age groups in Western 
Europe either are not in school at 
all or are receiving part-time voca- 
tional training with very little, if 
any, general education. 

Those in Western Europe who re- 
ceive an academic secondary educa- 
tion constitute between 10% and 
20% of the 16- to 17-year age 
group. Less than 10% of this group 
completes such training. In our 
country about 10% of this age 
group: attains membership in the Na- 
tional Honor Society. Therefore, if 
comparisons of academic achieve- 
ment are to be made, they might 
more properly be made between our 
honor students and a similar pro- 
portion of students enrolled in the 
academic secondary schools of West- 
ern Europe. 


to prepare for 


CHARGE BY RICKOVER: 


I do not agree with . . . claims 
that American education is the best 
continued on page 31 
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Are you pooped, parched and para- Be at peace with the world ... and proud 
lyzed... because your floors always as a peacock! STEP-AHEAD floor finish 
seem to need care and attention? almost makes maintenance a_ pleasure 


STEP-AHEAD SAVES WORK . . . by requiring far less 
intermediate maintenance. You don’t need to damp mop, buff 
or touch up nearly so often, because STEP-AHEAD resists 
scuffing, dirt pick-up and rubber marking like no other finish. 
STEP-AHEAD SAVES WORK. . . by extending the main- 
tenance cycle. You don’t have to scrub or refinish STEP-AHEAD 
as often as other finishes, because its durable polymer ingredient 
outlasts other finishes ... stays good-looking far longer. 
STEP-AHEAD SAVES WORK. . . by making it easier to 
refinish when refinishing becomes necessary. STEP-AHEAD 
alone has its tailored-to-the-job emulsifier system. That means it 
strips easily, is easy to apply, is easier to patch or replace. 


Your first drum of tough STEP-AHEAD can save you enough 
to pay for the next two! For proof, call your local Johnson's 
Wax Distributor today. Write for his name to Johnson’s Wax, 
Dept. SM5, Racine, Wisconsin. 


STEP-AHEAD is a product of JOHNSON /S | WAX pRoDUCTS 





YOHNSONS ° WAX 





DIVISION 





S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN. ‘JOHNSON'S” AND “STEP-AHEAD” ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS, 
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here’s 


STRENGTH 


where it counts... 
in the 


HARDWARE 7a 


Get away from coatings and plating, and you 
have the solid-metal strength and durability that’s 
needed in toilet compartment hardware. 


That’s why Fiat LIFE-LINE Harmonized 
Hardware is solid-to-the-surface selected all6y... 2 | 
aluminum above the floor, stainless steel S-2 Alloy Bottom andl Bracket 
for floor shoes... all in a harmonizing 


satin finish that blends with any decor. FP! 
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S-2 Alloy Top Hinge Bracket 


e. 





It’s top quality, furnished without exception 
for every Fiat Enclosure installation because it’s 
been tested and proved best for the purpose. 


S-2 Alloy Slide Bolt 





Stainiess Steel Plinth 





Send for -new Brochure: ‘‘Fiat Toilet 
ires'' to get the facts about 
T line, as well as architectural 


ions 


FIAT 
C0. 
STRATEGICALLY LOCATED PLANTS FOR FAST DELIVERY AT LOWER COST! Som aenenrannue’ 


Franklin Park, Illinois 


Los Angeles, California Franklin Park, lilinois Orillia, Ontario, Canada Albany, Georgia Plainview, Long Island, New York 
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From GPL... REMOTE 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


GPL closed circuit TV is a unique 
means of providing more effective 
teacher education. GPL’s ED-150 
fixed yet remotely operable cam- 
eras enable future teachers to 
watch experienced instructors at 
work, and even discuss techniques, 
without disturbing classes. Cam- 
eras can be foeused, panned, and 
tilted to follow every action, and 
also provide optical magnification 
for close observation. 








FREE: Keep abreast of developments 





by writing for 7 %) 
GPL’s Fact File _ E 

a PIONEER of EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
on Educational 
Television and a 
free subscription 
to monthly 
‘TV Educator.” 

















GPL DIVISION 


_ GENERAL PRECISION, wc. 
aed PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 
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in the world, that we cannot learn 
from the educational practices of 
| other countries. 


ANSWER BY DERTHICK: 


What would it be like to have the 
traditional European system? At ap- 
proximately age 11, your child 
would take a series of national 
achievement tests, and his perform- 
ance on these tests would largely 
determine his future track or spe- 
cialized secondary school, if any. 
His whole future might well depend 
on these tests. Think of your own 
experience back in the fifth grade of 
elementary school. What marks 
were on your report card? Would 
you have been placed in the classical 
high school for college-bound pro- 
fessionals or would you have been 
placed in another school where your 
education might have ended at the 
age of 14? Would you have been 
happy to have somebody else deter- 
mine what your future would be by 
deciding what type of education you 
should have after the age of 11 or 
12? 

Let us ask, too, why have the 
rigid class barriers of many Western 
European nations been maintained? 
Why have most class barriers in 
this country been removed? 

More than 50 years ago American 
parents decided that they would not 
give any person the right to close 
any doors to the future for their 11- 
year-old children. They made this 
decision with a full knowledge of 
the system of education used in 
Europe—and of the social conse- 
quences of this system. 

I regard the American compre- 
hensive high school as a distinctive 
American contribution to world cul- 
ture. Many of our visiting foreign 
educators agree with that appraisal. 
They often wonder why anyone 


| makes proposals to adopt European 


systems which are even now being 


| modified in the American direction. 
| I hope the critics of our high school 


system will read Dr. Conant’s “The 
Child, the Parent, and the State” 
which he closes with this prophetic 
expression of his faith: 

“They [the historians in the year 
2059] will regard the American 
high school, as it was perfected by 
the end of the 20th Century, not 
only as one of the finest products 
of democracy, but as a continuing 
insurance for the preservation of the 
society of free men.” 





End | 
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WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Toronto, Ontario 


Manufacturers of: Chalkboard, Chalk, E 
Art Material, Maps, Globes 
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In this pleasant classroom a light value of a warm color is used to counteract the effect of cool light from north and eas 


Pittsburgh COLORE 


provides color environmenith<e 


Modern system of painting assures better grades) cool r 


and behavior patterns for students of all ages.) oms 
rooms 
ducators in hundreds of schools have learned by actual 
experience that Pittsburgh CoLor DyYNAmIcs improves — | 
work and study habits of pupils of all ages, as well as the eyestr 
efficiency of teaching staffs. as 
reduce 
@ This modern system of painting helps you choose colors _— 
accurately and easily for each classroom. It takes into con}. 
sideration the ages of pupils who use the room and the aed 
work they do. and bb 
than 
@ When painted according to CoLOR DYNAMICcs, each room, 
corridor and stairwell is treated individually. You paint} wate 
sunny effects into gloomy rooms and hallways. You bring} cas- 


Pitts: urcH 


PAINTS * GLASS * CHEMICALS * BRUSHES 
This science room has been painted a 


neutral hue to make color perception easier. Puy t $$ 8 es A 





IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Eye Rest Green is effectively used in this library because it is calm and restful and relieves eyestrain of pupils at work. 


DYNAMICS 


cool relief into rooms that face a bright sun. Cold, cheerless 
rooms are transformed into cheerful areas. Small, stuffy 
rooms are made to seem spacious and airy. 


@ By such functional use of color you can help to lessen 
eyestrain and stimulate concentration. You give pupils 
greater pride in their surroundings, which often helps to 
reduce housekeeping and discourage vandalism. 


| @ Why not discover for yourself how CoLoR DyYNamIcs can 


nt 


| CBS-TV—Tuesday Evening 


I 


give your school a completely new look that improves grades 
and behavior patterns among your pupils? It costs no more 
than conventional maintenance painting. 


5 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Watch the Garry Moore Show— 


PAINT 


PLASTICS ¢ FIBER GLASS 
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that improves learning processes 


Let us suggest a color plan 
for your school—FREE! 


@ We'll be glad to send an illustrated book contain- 
ing scores of helpful suggestions on how to use COLOR 
Dynamics. Better still, we’ll submit a planned color 
study of your school, or any part of it, without cost or 
obligation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company branch and arrange to have a representative 
see you at your convenience. Or mail coupon below. 


cme ne ee ee ee ee ee eee ee — Pr seeren Pa ors 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div., Dept. SM-50, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


[] Please send me a FREE copy of ‘“‘Color Dynamics for Grade 
Schools, High Schools and Colleges.”’ 

_] Please have representative call for Color Dynamics Survey 
without obligation on our part. 


State 
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Eye Rest Green is effectively used in this library because it is calm and restful and relieves eyestrain of pupils at work. 
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give your school a completely new look that improves grades see you at your convenience. Or mail coupon below. 
and behavior patterns among your pupils? It costs no more 
than conventional maintenance painting. 
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Watch the Garry Moore Show— Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div., Dept. SM-50, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


[] Please send me a FREE copy of “‘Color Dynamics for Grade 
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without obligation on our part. 
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THE SURE TOUCH OF THE NEW ROYAL ELECTRIC SPEEDS TYPING TRAINING. 


Just as in a Royal manual typewriter, the touch of 
the new Royal Electric is felt instantly, as soon as 
the key is struck. It is not delayed until the key is 
halfway down as in other electrics. And Royal’s 
Touch® Control makes it easy to adjust from the 
heavier touch, that is typical of manuals, to the 
lighter touch characteristic of electrics. 

Touch is just one of the ways in which the new 
Royal is totally superior. It also sets new standards 


in design, craftsmanship and useful features. (No 
wonder Royal is the world’s most used typewriter.) 

And each Royal has budget-protecting durability 
built in. Every part is constructed for many years 
of hard service and has been tested to stand up 
under 50 million typing strokes. 

Put the smooth, sturdy new Royal Electric in 
your typing classrooms. It will pay off in easier in- 
struction, better students and lower long-run costs. 


® A PRODUCT OF ROYAL MCBEE CORPORATION 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 








THE NEW ROYAL ELECTRIC—FOR A MUCH BETTER CLASS OF TYPING 
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WHERE TO GET HELP 





A guide to useful information 


SUPERVISION 


Theory and practice. This series of 
case studies in school supervision 
has been prepared to help bridge 
the gap between what is learned in 
theory and what is actually required 
in practice. The studies provide a 
“lifelike” situation where theory can 
be tested. 

Considered as supplements to 
standard texts in school supervision, 
they should prove helpful in col- 
lege classes. They should also be of 
value to those conducting supervi- 
sory workshops, staff meetings and 
conferences in our schools. Though 
the cases can be used by individu- 
als who wish to learn more about 
the problems of supervision, only 
limited insight can be developed 
through reading them alone. In a 
group situation each person views 
the case from a somewhat different 
perspective depending upon his own 
training, experience and personality. 
Thus, used in group situations, these 
cases can help participants sharpen 
their own points of view and dis- 
cover many implications which they 
as individuals might have missed. 


CASE STUDIES IN SCHOOL SUPERVI- 
SION, by J. Bernard Everett, Marvy 
Downing and Howard Leavitt. 
Rinehart & Co., Inc., 232 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 58 pages. 
$1. 


SOVIET EDUCATION 


Viewed at firsthand. Sixty-four 
American school administrators 
spent a month touring the Soviet 
Union last October. Their conclu- 
sions about the Soviet educational 
organization have been published in 
a 63-page report of their experi- 
ences. Here are some highlights of 
the report: 

Lectures, assignments and recita- 
tion predominate in the Russian 
schools. The touring administrators 
found no evidence of individual re- 
search by pupils, of classroom dis- 
cussions or of teacher-pupil plan- 
ning. Discipline is firm and parents 
are called in to answer for their 
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children’s misbehavior. The school 
buildings, judged by Western stand- 
ards, are ordinary and often poorly 
constructed. Both teachers and stu- 
dents, however, are dedicated to 
education as a means of achieving 
national goals. The status of teach- 
ers is apparently high in the Soviet 
Union, with financial awards and 
national recognition going to those 
who do outstanding work. 


A FIRSTHAND REPORT ON SOVIET 
SCHOOLS. NEA Division of Travel 
Service, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 63 pages. $1. 


SCIENCE STUDY 


Chemistry in elementary school. 
Designed to help elementary school 
supervisors and teachers advance 
the study of chemistry in their 
schools, this booklet of experiments 
primarily emphasizing chemical 
principles contains background ma- 
terial for their guidance. It encour- 
ages them to enlist the children’s 
assistance in performing some ex- 
periments and in working out oth- 
ers. Part of the booklet is aimed at 
children from kindergarten through 
third grade, part at children from 
fourth through sixth grades. 

A glossary of chemical terms, a 
simplified Periodic Table, and a 
bibliography of books about chem- 
istry for teachers and children are 
also provided. 


MATTER, ENERGY AND CHANGE: EX- 
PLORATIONS IN CHEMISTRY FOR ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN. Educa- 
tion Department, Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Assoc., 1825 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
50 pages. 1-3 copies, 50 cents each. 
Larger orders, 40 cents per copy. 


SCHOOL FINANCE 
Sales of public school bonds. Ad- 





ministrators and others concerned | 


with the construction and financing 
of public schools will find this report 
on bond sales most informative. 
This marks the first time that statis- 

continued on page 39 


Note imbedded Nylon 
plug — locks screws 
automatically 


) Note Fiberglas backing 
y) resists closing squeeze 





New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


% 9-in-10 washers are fastened with T00 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


%& New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can’t twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


%& NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


% Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
last ordinary repairs ‘“6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
savings on MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 


A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 





J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. M-50 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of your Catalog ‘*‘J"" 
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featuring 


FLEXIBILITY, DESIGN, 
STYLE, COLOR plus 
RUGGED DURABILITY IN 
A WIDE VARIETY OF 

FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Flexibility! What are your needs or preferences in top- 
quality school furniture? Whatever these may be, THE 
HEYWOOD LINE meets your individual, specific require- 
ments. In desks, chairs, combination units, tablet arm 
models, specialty pieces, and all other types of school 
furniture, THE HEYwooD LINE offers you an infinite 
variety of styles, designs, materials, colors, to best suit 
your needs. 

Featured in THE HEYWOOD LINE of school furniture 
is the exclusive and patented solid plastic, called Hey- 
Woodite. This new and proven material won’t stain, 
won’t burn, won’t break . . . and requires no mainte- 
nance, no refinishing, no repairs. Whether you buy THE 
HEYWOOD LINE in solid wood, plywood, laminated plas- 
tics, or HeyWoodite solid plastic, you have the posi- 
tive assurance that you could not possibly have made 
a better choice. For new school furniture, or replace- 
ment units, call on Heywood-Wakefield, famous for fine 
furniture for 135 years! 


HEYWOOD -WAKEFIELD 
School. Furniture Division 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN ¢ GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEWPORT, TENNESSEE 


sl ee ae ee ox 
Scientifically shaped and saddled, molded ply- 
wood seat to encourage correct sitting posture. 
Roll-over front eliminates ‘‘under-the-knee”’ 
discomfort. Molded plywood back is in proper 
ratio to the seat for maximum comfort. 


Seats and backs are available in solid, kiln- 
dried hardwoods for long wear. In attractive 
natural finish, seats and backs are shaped and 
saddled for utmost comfort. Scientific ratio of 
pitch meets good posture standards. 








Seats and backs in Heywood’s exclusive solid 
plastic, called HeyWoodite, require no mainte- 
nance. The colors run all the way through. 
Seats and backs are molded, shaped, and 
saddled for best seating posture. No other 
material can outwear HeyWoodite in seats, 
backs, desk tops, and tablet arms. 





A HeyWoodite top cannot be damaged, requires 
no maintenance, will not fade, and will wear 
longer than a lifetime. On an open front book- 
box, it offers generous writing space. Bookbox, 
in a choice of 3 colors, is made of heavy-gauge, 
deep-drawn steel. 






The laminated lifting lid desk top has a solid 
hardwood core to assure a permanent bond 
between the plastic surface and the center 
solid wood. The large size, long-wearing lam- 
inated top operates on completely enclosed, 
silent action, friction hinges. The bookbox is 
made of heavy-gauge steel. 











Pan-type diffsers of PLEXIGLAS in classrooms and cafeteria of Roosevelt Elementary School, 
Middletown Township, Pa. Diffusers are 1' x 4’, 2’ x 4h’, and 4’ x 4’ in size. 








lexiglas .. for lighting at its best! 


When you specify lighting equipment that includes diffusers 


In Canada: Rohm & Haas Company of Canada, Lid., 
of PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic, you can be sure of: 


West Hill, Ontario 
Freedom from discoloration 

Clean, attractive appearance 

Highest efficiency in transmission and diffusion of light 
Smooth, easily cleaned surfaces 

Low surface brightness 


High illumination levels Chemicals for Industry 


iI ROHM © HAAS 


— COM PAN Y 
= WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


These advantages of strong, rigid PLEXIGLAS add up to 
lighting of the highest quality, for buildings that deserve 
the best. We will be glad to send you samples of white 
translucent PLEXIGLAS, and the names of manufacturers 
who use PLEXIGLAS in their lighting equipment. 
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tics of this nature have been pub- 
lished in such detail. The Office of 
Education analyzed almost six years 
of data to provide the necessary 
background materials. Included in 
the report are the sizes of bond is- 
sues, discussions of national totals, 
the value of bond sales and the is- 
suers Of school and municipal 
bonds. Regional and state totals are 
also given. School bonds are spe- 
cifically defined and the types of 
) bonds available for school purposes 
are described. Tables give state and 
national figures for school bond 
sales from October, 1953, through 
June, 1959. 


STATISTICS OF BONDS SOLD FOR PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL PURPOSES: OCTOBER 
1953-JUNE 1959. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 16 pages. 20 cents. 


CURRICULUM 


High school program. An informa- 
tive bulletin, produced by the staff of 
Leyden Community High Schools, 
Franklin Park, Ill., presents a con- 
cise, over-all picture of the curricu- 
lum offered in the district’s high 
schools. The material, developed 
during in-service training sessions, 
covers departmental course offerings 
with emphasis on course outlines, 
objectives, teaching materials and 
methods and testing techniques. In- 
cluded are sections on art, business 
education, foreign languages, health 
and physical education, homemak- 
ing, industrial education, mathe- 
matics, music, science and social 
studies. Also discussed are curricu- 
lum services—audio-visiual aids, 
library and guidance programs—and 
the provision made at Leyden for the 
education of superior and talented 
students. 


CURRICULUM SKETCHES. Published 
by Leyden Community High Schools, 
District No. 212, 3400 Rose St., 
-Franklin Park, Ill. 24 pages. Free. 





English for the gifted. Educators 
working with the academically tal- 
ented students feel that while many 
have been motivated to do A work 
in science, mathematics and foreign 
language, they are earning only C’s 
in English. This NEA book de- 
scribes programs of enrichment, 
special grouping and acceleration 
in English courses designed to bal- 
ance a curriculum otherwise over- 
weighted with science and math. 
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Described are high school special 
“depth” classes and seminars in 
literature and creative writing, pro- 
grams in which professional writers 
advise students about careers in 
writing, classroom libraries run by 
students and book reviewing by tal- 
ented youngsters on TV. In discuss- 
ing under-achievers, the book notes 
that under-achievement among 
bright boys seems to be twice as 
prevalent as among bright girls. 
Locating the cause, however, is ex- 
tremely complicated since each 
case seems to be unique. 

Bright students, it was found, are 





often among the most retarded 
readers in many schools. Gifted stu- 
dents often read below the level of 
their understanding and after the 
age of 12 their reading and the 
amount of time devoted to it fre- 
quently begin to decline. 

But talented students often rise 
in later life to positions of influence 
in which their lack of skills in 
communication is_ sorely felt. 
These are the skills, both oral and 
written, which should be sharpened 
now while they are still in school. 
Without them they will never be 
able to engage to fullest advantage 
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iq for smaller schools 


Mobile Drivotrainer brings better driver education 


at lower cost per pupil 


to schools graduating under 150 


Now it is possible to extend to high schools graduating 
less than 150 students the same high level of driver edu- 
cation afforded larger schools equipped with the Aetna 
Drivotrainer classroom system—and at the same savings 
in teachers, time, and teachers’ time! 

Drivotrainer, the precision electro-mechanical train- 
ing device that permits students to ‘‘drive’”’ through all 
kinds of situations before actually going on the road, has 
been adapted to a ‘‘classroom on wheels’’—a bus fully 
equipped with a six place training unit. By scheduling 
instruction at proper intervals, two, three or even more 
schools in a district can utilize the mobile Drivotrainer 








Components of the Drivotrainer are the cars, training films, 
recorder and projector. Six stationary cars are equipped with all essential 
instruments and controls, simulate motor noise, clutch ‘friction point’ and 
brake pedal “feel.” Recorder imprints individual student reactions on master 
score sheet through electrical connections between cars and recorder. 
Development of manipulative skills, habits and acquaintance with basic 
traffic patterns is provided in an atmosphere conducive to learning—and at 
no risk to life or property. 


Real test of driving ability is the individual's response to emer- 
gency situations. Reaction must be instantaneous and correct! Conditioning 
the proper reflex action is done through the use of a series of specially 
Prepared training films. The Drivotrainer equipment is set to permit the 
instructor to stop the film at any point for discussion and review, and repeat 
emergency situations until satisfactory level of performance is achieved. 
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bus. In this way, these important advantages accrue to 
each school: 


Teachers can train more students. Drivotrainer 
multiplies the number of students that can be taught, 
without increasing the teaching staff. Hours needed for 
dual-control on-the-road instruction can be cut in half. 


Students are more proficient. Drivotrainer drills 
them in emergencies to properly condition their reaction; 
under dual control, emergency training cannot be in» 
cluded because of the hazards involved. 


Better educational value because Drivotrainer exe 
poses students to a full range of learning situations, 
quickly teaching driving skills, good judgment and dee 
veloping safer driving attitudes. 


All of these combined can only result in LOWERING 
THE COST OF PER-PUPIL INSTRUCTION WITH- 
OUT INCREASING THE TEACHING LOAD! 


Rockwell extends service to schools by manufac- 
turing and distributing the Drivotrainer system which 
was developed as a public service by the Aetna Casualty. 
and Surety Company. Working closely with a panel of 
nationally known educators, Aetna invested consider- 
able time, effort and funds in perfecting the Drivotrainer 
system. With its effectiveness fully documented by re- 
sponsible educators, the Drivotrainer is in use in schools, 
as well as in driver re-training programs. 


Rockwell will continue to provide the same quality of 
product and of service which has won for Delta Power 
Tools a place in 72% of U.S. school shops, and that has 
made Rockwell measurement and control instruments 
the standards of quality in their fields. For further in- 
formation on the Drivotrainer and Deferred Sales Plan, 
write: Rockwell Manufacturing Company, AVM Divi- 
sion, Dept. 405E, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


another fine product by @ 
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in the public speaking, discussion 
groups, research and professional 
writing that will be required of them 
in their mature years. 


ENGLISH FOR THE ACADEMICALLY 
TALENTED STUDENT. National Edu- 
cation Assoc., 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. $1. 





Teacher education. How can curri- 
culum help create the kind of teach- 
er our changing society needs? 
Some of the answers are provided 
in this new report from the NEA. 
In June of last year, representatives 
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of nine major educational associa- 
tions, in cooperation with some 60 
single-field associations, met at the 
University of Kansas in Lawrence 
for a national conference on the 
needed changes in teacher educa- 
tion curriculums. 

Some of their recommendations, 
included in this book: provision of 
a comprehensive program of gen- 
eral education in the student’s first 
two years of college, raising teacher 
certification standards, requiring of 
teachers the ability to communicate 
in language other than their own, 
and a required understanding of 





Easy on the Eyes 





Easy to Guide 














Easy on the Budget 


GAYLORD 
“Steel Rod” 
Book Truck 


Your budget will feel no strain 
with the new Gaylord “Steel Rod” 
Book Truck. You save with low 
cost — long wear. Precisely en- 
gineered for perfect balance, it 
combines a modern “airy” beauty 
with utmost utility. Lightweight! 
Wheels fast and easy. 


Ball bearing swivel casters with 
non-marring rubber wheels roll 
smoothly, quietly, at finger touch. 
Gleaming “new look” perma- 
nently protected by clear-vinyl 
coating over Soft Lustre Zinc 
finish. 


“Steel Rod’’ Book Truck No. 47 


DIMENSIONS: 32 in. long, 16% in. wide, 37% in, 
high. 15 feet of shelf-space on wheels. 


@ Please write for complete information. 
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literature, philosophy, mathematics, 
the social and behavioral scienogs 
and physical and life sciences. 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS: CUR. 
RICULUM PROGRAMS. National Edy. 
cation Assoc., 1201 16th St., N. W, 
Washington 6, D.C. 464 pages, 
$3.50. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


TV in the classroom. Dealing with 
one of the major criticisms of ed ; 
ucational television—the lack of im 
teraction in the learning process— 
this booklet presents some sugges 
tions which may alleviate the prob 
lem. 

Some educators have protested 
that television is a one-way flow and 
does not permit enough give-and 
take between students and teach 
ers. This report by the Division of 
Audio-Visual Instructional Serv 
ice, NEA, defines interaction, pre 
sents conditions within the learning 
situation, describes kinds of interac 
tion and asks, “How much interae 
tion is necessary?” Also suggested 
are ways in which television’s lack of 
feedback may be overcome in ordet 
to increase its effectiveness as @ 
teaching and learning tool. 


INTERACTION IN LEARNING: IMPLE 
CATIONS FOR TELEVISION. National 
Education Assoc., 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 64 pages. 
$1. 





Planning and budgeting your pro- 
gram. If you are seeking basic guide 
lines for a good school audio-visual 
program and wonder what such a 
program will cost you, this study by 
the Office of Education may pro- 
vide some of the answers. 

Twenty-eight case studies cited 
in the publication report on the 
strong elements of audio-visual pro- 
grams that are contributing to the 
improvement of instruction. Each 
study includes information on total 
budget devoted to A-V, as well as 
information on size of school popu- 
lation, type of school system, per 
pupil expenditure and length of 
time the program has been operat- 
ing. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION: BUDGET- 
ING YOUR AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM. 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 90 
pages. Available free. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 


. As more new schools are built . . . more Eastern’s 

Star venetian blinds are built-in. The flick of 

a cord turns the brightest classroom into a dark 

projection room . . . to meet the most exacting 

requirements for audio-visual education. Stronger, 

wider ‘‘S’’-shaped slats interlock when closed clo se tig hte r, 
to turn day into night . . . open up for a clearer 

view, better-reading diffused light. 


PORT PCT 


Ss? 


Also, every Eastern’s Star slat has a protective 

coat of miraculous Du Pont ‘“‘Ludox’’* that 

: never needs washing . . 

QP | cuts maintenance to an 
occasional dusting. 
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Eastern Products Corp., 1601 Wicomico St., Baltimore 30, Md. 


Please send full details on Eastern’s Star Audio-Visual Venetian Blinds. 


on | 


i 

| 

| 

, Send coupon for full 
details, today! j NAME 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Products Corporation *Du Pont’s registered trade- 
F mark for its anti-soil compound. SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 





the makers of Eastern Drapery Hardware 


CITY 
23 
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“Institutional Formula’ cleanser 
with controlled foam 


anrenance 
os Oe SOK 


e Cuts grease like magic—pots and pans shine 
e Reduces rinsing time 
e Bleaches porcelain white as new 
¢ Safe for hands—safe for colored surfaces 
e Sanitizes and deodorizes 
Available in large 21 oz. cans and.100 lb. 
drums. 6 Shaker cans packed in drum FREE. e Clean, pleasant fragrance 


CONTAINS 


Babbitt’s Drain Pipe Cleaner and Opener— |= Babbitt’s Toilet Bowl Cleaner—Elim- 
Acts fast to clean out the most stubborn ob- ABBITt inate the cause of offensive odors. 
structions. Sodium Hydroxide, the active in- : When used regularly crustations and 
gredient, and cold water start hundreds of stains stay away and do not re-form. 
churning aluminum chips chewing away at Leaves a fresh, wintergreen scent. 
your clogged pipe or drain problem. Use Ends waste-and glass breakage. 
regularly to prevent costly clogging. Keeps wwewesg Available in large 21 oz. cans only. 
expensive repair costs at a minimum. Packed — 

in 13 oz. cans, 


} 


. roducts 
pbitt maintenance P 4 
The entire line of B. T. Ba pbers and dis y, 7» 


institutional jo 
is available only through institut! 


. supplies! Institutional Department 
tributors of maintenance ep ae 
NEAREST JOBB Madison Avenue 
WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR New York 22, N.Y. 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 






Study says teaching 
attracts the mediocre 


The teaching profession places a 
premium upon mediocrity. That’s the 
conclusion of a 12-year study con- 
ducted by the New York State Educa- 
tion Department among 1,300 student 
teachers. A number of significant find- 
ings influenced the conclusion. 

For one thing, the study found that 
those who dropped out of undergrad- 
uate teacher training programs—and 
those who did graduate but never en- 
tered teaching—had consistently higher 
achievement scores than those who 
ultimately entered the profession. An- 
other finding: Those students who 
dropped out in college because of fail- 
ing grades were actually better suited 
(had more “personal characteristics” ) 
to teach than the students who finally 
did become teacHers. 

Finally, both the failing group and 
the drop-out group had higher ratios of 
superior students among them than the 
group which entered teaching. The 
study suggests that perhaps a revision 
of teacher education is in order to as- 
sure the profession a higher proportion 
of superior teachers in the future. 


celia “eles 


Crowded schools blamed 
in U. S. flu epidemics 


Overcrowded schools may have 
been the cause of the spread of Asian 
Flu in the United States earlier this 
year and during the 1957-58 epidemic. 
This was the conclusion reached by 
Dr. Alexander D. Langmuir, a Public 
Health Service researcher. 

Dr. Langmuir, in a report prepared 
for the First International Conference 
on Asian Flu, pointed out that inci- 
dence of the disease was highest among 
high school students and young adults. 
Pre-schoolers were relatively unaffect- 
ed, but grammar school students were 
hard hit. The disease rate dropped off 
among older people. 

“The modern American system of 
education, particularly the crowded 
consolidated high school which is now 
almost universal throughout the coun- 
try, and its system of school bus trans- 
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portation, probably permits a maxi- 
mum of transmission among teen-age 
groups,” Dr. Langmuir said. 
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Diploma refused student 
who declines loyalty oath 


A high school student in New York 
City will graduate this spring but he 
will not receive a diploma. The 16- 
year-old, Edward Jahn, has refused to 
sign a loyalty oath required by the 
board of education since the end of 
World War I. 

Jahn, who is being supported in his 
action by his family, has been described 
as a good student and “an intellectu- 
al who does not accept things easily.” 
His opposition to the loyalty oath is 
based on a feeling that it is a form of 
coercion. Jahn’s family background is 


with the Friends (Quaker) religion. 

Although there was a possibility that 
the youngster, who had won a state 
scholarship, would be denied college 
entrance as a result of his stand, An- 
tioch College in Ohio has already 
signified its willingness to admit him, 
with or without diploma. 

The loyalty oath requirement, which 
has not been reviewed in 25 years, was 
news to many New York high school 
graduates, most of whom were un- 
aware of ever having signed it. 
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‘Pay as you go’ levies 
re-examined in Cleveland 


Cleveland school officials are cur- 
rently debating the adequacy of their 
“pay as you go” plan which, since the 





Too good to miss... 


Extra time . . . Teachers at Irving A. Robbins Junior High School, Farm- 











ington, Conn., now have more time to devote to planning instruction since 
students took over the school banking program. Ten volunteer student- 
tellers handle savings for the school’s 600 students in the main hall each 
Tuesday. They collect money, enter amounts, balance deposits and turn 
everything over to Jasper Arnone, math teacher and banking program 
supervisor, who sends the savings to a bank for deposit. 


Extra pay . . . Rutland, Vermont’s, women teachers protested in vain re- 


cently over the local board’s policy of paying female teachers $200 less 
than male teachers. To the charge by the fair sex that the differential was 
discriminatory, Dr. Gordon B. Smith, chairman of the board’s teachers 
committee, replied, “. . . the man is still the head of the family, the wage 
earner, and he does need a greater income than a woman.” 


Extra rest . . . A 30-minute, uninterrupted daily rest or lunch period must 


be provided for Pennsylvania’s women teachers beginning next September. 
That’s what Charles H. Boehm, superintendent of public instruction, or- 
dered in a recent letter to 4,500 school board secretaries and school ad- 
ministrators. The purpose of the order is to do away with the practice—in 
some schools—of assigning teachers to lunchroom supervision during their 
own lunch hours, while eliminating their other rest periods. 


Extra proof . . . Teachers in the Bristol, Conn., Central High School have 


felt for some time that they needed a new piano bench, but now they’ve got 
extra proof. The old one collapsed mid-way through a concert. 
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girls have on their dancing shoes. 





Heels threaten high school prom 


Teen-age heels are threatening the junior-senior high school prom 
in Louisa, Va. The heels are not juvenile delinquents, but the kind 


The faculty of the high school started the rumpus by banning spike 
heels on the shoes of girls attending the prom. The dance is to be held 
in the gymnasium and the heels dig up the floor. 

The girls then kicked up their heels, declaring that they would not 
attend unless they could wear what they wished. 

Worried by the prospect of a girl-less prom, Principal W. D. Mere- 
dith took the problem to the school board, but the members merely 
dragged their heels, ruling that if girls could stand up in them, 
the board would be hard-pressed to stand up to them. 

A final decision is yet to be reached, but if it goes the wrong way, 
we suspect the faculty will be considered a bunch of pretty dull heels. 








1920's, has made use of levies rather 
than the more usual bond issues to fi- 
nance school construction. 

According to Michael Wach, clerk- 
treasurer, the school system has saved 
$10 million in interest costs under the 
plan since 1945. In addition, build- 
ings and additions costing $41 million 
have been erected or planned—all 
without floating bonds. 

Nevertheless, a re-examination of 
the “pay as you go” system has been 
called for in some quarters as a result 


of a recent $27 million building pro- 
gram proposed by administrators. 

About $8 million is on hand for 
projects already approved in principle. 
Of the remaining projects, some are 
in the “may be needed by 1962” 
group. The total includes two new 
junior highs, 13 elementary schools, an 
occupational school for girls and 36 
building additions or site improve- 
ments. 

But this program has been termed 
inadequate by several outside groups, 


notably the Cleveland Teachers Uniog 
(AFL-CIO) and the Cleveland Edy. 
cation Association. They call for 
building program that may run as high 
as $50 million and want to issue 
bonds to raise the necessary funds, 

Cleveland’s present levy of 12 
mills per $1 of tax valuation pro. 
duces about $3 million a year. It will 
expire at the end of 1960 and the 
board of education is considering plac. 
ing a renewal and increase on the bal- 
lot in either May or November, 
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California amends 
29-year textbook policy 


In its recent decision to buy the bulk 
of its textbooks directly from publish- 
ers, the California State Board of Edu- 
cation reversed a long-standing policy, 

For the past 29 years, all basic texts 
used in California’s schools had been 
printed by the state’s Sacramento 
printing office, using plates leased from 
publishers. While this system proved 
cheaper than buying books outright, it 
deprived districts of many excellent 
texts published by firms which were 
unwilling to lease their plates. 

Last fall, the state curriculum com- 
mission began an evaluation of ele- 








compromise. 


THIS TRAVELER IS COUNTING 


For this little girl and every school bus traveler, 
complete school day protection must begin with the 
safest bus in the world. She and thousands like her 
are counting on you for their safety . . 


. without 


Wayne makes no compromise with safety. From 
its extra-rugged construction—to its lifetime rust- 
proofing of every metal part, and scores of other 
advanced features, Wayne is the big difference in 
school bus safety. And this difference adds up to 
many years of maintenance-free, trouble-free op- 
eration—prolonging the life of every Wayne. 

Because this traveler is counting on you, com- 
pare the differences of a Wayne with other school 
buses. “A Child’s Life is in Your Hands”, 16-page 
booklet published by Wayne, tells the story of the 
important safety engineering, construction and 
performance differences of a Wayne. For your free 
copy, at no obligation, write or call Wayne Works 
Division, Richmond, Indiana. 
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mentary readers—among them, those 
of publishers who had refused to lease 
plates for reprint purposes. As a result 
of the commission’s recommendations, 
70% of the basic texts ordered by the 
board of education will come from out- 
side the state’s printing office. 

About $3 million will have to be 
added to next year’s estimated state 
budget to defray the extra costs in- 
volved, but this additional cost at the 
state level is expected to be balanced 
by savings at the local level. Individual 
districts are now offered a choice 
among three sets of basic texts instead 
of one. Indications are that their need 
to buy suitable texts—at their own ex- 
pense—will now be greatly reduced. 
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Bus time schedule lengthened 
to beat speeding tickets 


School officials in Newcastle, Wyo., 
have added 10 minutes to a school bus 
driver’s schedule so he can make his 
rounds without exceeding the speed 
limit. 

Superintendent Marshall Macy said 
the action was taken after Driver Rex 
Johnson was cited by police March 15 
and given a suspended $20 fine for 
speeding. 


Police checked the bus route and 
found there were 46 stops for passen- 
gers, stop signs and railroad crossings, 
which Johnson was expected to com- 
plete in 45 minutes. It would be im- 
possible to make one 15-minute seg- 
ment of the route in less than 20 
minutes without breaking speed regu- 
lations. 
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Three R’s to be stressed in 
new Washington, D. C., school 


A return to old-fashioned emphasis 
on drill and firm instruction in funda- 
mental subjects has been proposed by 
Carl F. Hansen, Washington, D.C. 
superintendent, for the District’s Ami- 
don School to be opened this fall. 

According to Hansen, the school 








Well put 


“What would be your reac- 
tion if you were in a hospital 
and saw a surgeon mopping 
floors while patients lay wait- 
ing for him in the operating 
room?” That was the very suc- 
cinct illustration used by Ele- 
mentary School Principal AI- 
vin Broido of New York City, 
when asked to comment on 
such “teaching” duties as sell- 
ing cookies, running errands 
and opening cartons of milk. 

Well put, Dr. Broido. 











will improve the accomplishments of 
its students and perhaps become a 
model for the entire school system. 








will offer “an educational program cen- 
tering on basic subjects,” including 
“direct and systematic instruction in 
reading, writing, grammar, speech, 
mathematics, science, history and geog- 
raphy.” Phonics will be stressed in 
reading instruction, student writing 
will be encouraged and grammar will 
be taught in the early grades. “Experi- 
ence units” and “projects” will play a 
secondary role in the new school. 

It is Hansen’s hope that Amidon 
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New Bible reading law 
challenged in Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania’s new law excusing 
pupils whose parents object to Bible 
reading in the schools has been at- 
tacked as unconstitutional by a Uni- 

continued on page 50 
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VERSATILE LEASING 
AND FINANCING 


Get the vehicles you need 
today, through exclusive cus- 
tomer-minded financial pro- 
grams often going beyond 
those normally available else- 
where — programs planned 
by automotive specialists who 
understand your financial 
problems ... 


DIVCO-WAYNE SALES 
FINANCIAL CORP, 
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WAYNE'S sarery 
FAR MORE PROTECTION THAN ORDINARY 








CONTINUOUS | LIFE GUARD | - 
ONE-PIECE GUARD RAILS _ ANCHORING OF PO 

_ —greatest protection —for protection above, 

' against side impact ; below and at floor line 

VITAL 4-WAY EXTRA-RUGGED ROOF E 
DRYWALL CONSTRUCTION x —give maximum roof s r 
—for maximum health and safety in case tbe vehicle atic 

These are s some of the W 


—for all the eee contact your Wayne dealer. : 
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NOW! TEACHING AND SELF 





MOobDEL 720 


‘ADD+A+TRACK" 


by 


e Dramatic new development for modern teaching and 
learning techniques develops oral skills and promotes re- 
tention! e Excellent for language and speech students— 
speeds learning! « Helpful to music students—helps im- 
prove technique! e Benefits teachers—saves time and 
energy! 


Exclusive V-M “‘Add-A-Track” is the big new feature in 
tape recorders! Opportunities for powerfully effective 
teaching methods are limitless! Record on one track, rewind 
the tape and record again on another track while listening 


V-M/“‘AppD-A-TRACK” ‘tape-o-matic’® 4-TRACK STEREO- 
PLay TAPE RECORDER—Records and plays-back mono- 
phonically on four tracks. Plays stereophonic tapes. 
High-Fidelity Speaker System. Simple Push-Button con- 
trols assure complete simplicity of operation. 


NN a ot winder tnd ocaow ean wc ee $225.00 List* 
MOobDEL 166 AUXILIARY AMPLIFIER-SPEAKER for stereo 
rr rr eA $75.00 List* 


the oice 








to the first recording through the V-M recorder’s own 
speakers or through another speaker system. Then play- 
back again and you hear both recordings simultaneously! 
The student can re-record his voice or instrument, repeat- 
edly, without affecting the first (or master) track in any 
way. He can even play a duet with himself! 

For budget-conscious administrators, here is the eco- 
nomical way to begin a completely effective modern lan- 
guage laboratory! Here, in one compact portable case, 
simplicity of operation is combined with practical versa- 
tility for the many uses it will find in every school. 





MOobpEL 166 


of Music’ 


V-M CORPORATION » BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN * WORLD FAMOUS FOR THE FINEST IN TAPE RECORDERS, PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORD CHANGERS 
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-TRAINING MADE EASIER! 
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V-M “VOICE OF MUSIC,” PHONOGRAPHS FOR 
CLASSROOM AND ALL SCHOOL USE 


Versatility and functionalism are the characteristics which 
mark these fine V-M instruments. There is a multiplicity of 
tasks these professional quality V-M phonographs can per- 
form. They serve both home and institutional purposes in a 
variety of ways and possess many of the fine features found in 
V-M’s most expensive phonographs. 





V-M/PoRTABLE ‘COMPONENT’ STEREO PHONOGRAPH SYSTEM— =< 
MopEL 207 ¢ Detach both powerful speaker sections and you Mobex 155 














have in the central section V-M’s famous 4-Speed Manual 
Play Turntable e Full complement of cc.itrols e ‘“Tone-o- V-M/PorTABLE 4-SPEED MANUAL PHONOGRAPH— 
matic’ Loudness, Balance, separate Bass and Treble Con- MopeL 155 ¢ Four-speed control e External Am- 
trols ¢ Plays all stereo and monophonic records e All plifier Jack e External Speaker Jack e Separate 
records sound better than ever! Professional V-M Institutional Tone and Volume Controls e¢ Exceptional Amplifier 
styling in sturdy, completely self-contained Gray Pyroxylin Performance e Washable Tan Leatherette Case 
Gn o4vcseectetcenieresesdsentenssessenee List* die ickinibdinn tate etadineaweiehaeusaee List* 
*Slightly Higher West 
V-M CorPoRATION— Dept. SM 
305 Territorial Road 
SEE—HEAR— COMPARE Benton Harbor, Michigan 
THESE AND OTHER Please send me without obligation, your booklet giving 
FINE V-M PHONOGRAPHS!/ additional information on ‘‘ Add-A-Track”’ 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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tarian couple from Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

The couple, Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. 
Schempp—who _ successfully —chal- 
lenged an earlier statute—was_ re- 
sponsible for the enactment of the 
new “permissive” law last December. 
But, they argue, there has been no 
change in the law except that it per- 


.mits pupils to be excused from Bible 


sessions if their parents submit written 
requests. 

It is still the Holy Bible—including 
the New Testament—that is read, a 
work “disseminating the religious mes- 
sage of Christianity.” According to the 


Schempps, the original court ruling— 
that the old statute preferred one re- 
ligion over another—applies equally 
to the new law. 


Social club troubles 
erupt again in Columbus 


High school social clubs that have 
been plaguing school authorities in 
Columbus, Ohio (SM, Oct., ’59, page 
87), were back in the news recently as 





How DUDLEY gives you the best 
in Combination Locker Locks 








Rotating Dial 
Combination Padlock 
Solid stainless steel case 
with white numbers on 

black enamel. 


Every Number Works 


Dudley Combination Locker Locks operate 
with a 3-number combination on a dial with 
40 divisions giving 64,000 possible combina- 
tions. Most important is the use of all three 


numbers—not just two. 


As the hasp is pushed in place when locking, 
the last number spins out of position and can- 
not be identified, thus making use of the full 


three numbers. 


_ Each number of the combination is a work- 
ing number, making the discovery of the open- 
ing combination by trial and error, a practical 


impossibility. 


This is just one of the advantages of Dudley 





RP-5 mao 
Combination Padlock 
with Revolving 
Knob Pointer 
Solid brass case with 
white numbers on black 

enamel. 


Locks which made them favorites among 
school people everywhere for 39 years. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
1436 Old Dixie Highway, Vero Beach, Fla. 





The standard of controlled locker protection since 1921 
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the result of a new attempt to control 
them. 

The Columbus board passed a reso- 
lution banning the clubs last spring and 
mandating that members could not 
participate in school activities or hold 
office in the student government. Build- 
ing principals were given the power to 
force students to sign non-membership 
affidavits. 

The ruling never went into effect, 
being successfully bottled up in a court 
action by a group of parents. Now the 
board has passed a new resolution 
banning the clubs but omitting the non- 
membership oath. Attorneys for the 
dissident parents have already indicat- 
ed that they will join in the fight against 
this rule, too. 

“The issue is whether parents decide 
what groups their children associate 
with or the school,” said Attorney 
Paul M. Herbert. School authorities 
have contended that they can regulate 
the clubs even though they do not 
operate officially on school grounds. 


Ban married students 
from school activities 


One hundred and fifty Iowa high 
school principals think that married 
students should not be allowed to par- 
ticipate in such school activities as 
sports, band and dramatics. 

At its recent annual meeting, the 
Iowa Assoc. of Secondary School 
Principals and the Administrators of 
North Central High Schools declared 
that this might be the most effective 
way to discourage early marriages 
among teen-agers. The growing trend in 
that direction, the administrators feel, 
can be headed off by the adoption of 
more stringent school policies toward 
students who marry too young. 


California schools 
may be on right track 


“Mental track meets” have been pro- 
posed by a subcommittee of California’s 
Citizens’ Advisory Commission on Ed- 
ucation to increase students’ interest 
in academic studies. 

Under the plan, students would 
compete for gold, silver and bronze 
medals in language, English, mathema- 
tics and sciences. Those schools send- 
ing the greatest number of medal 
winners into competition would also 
be recognized with trophy awards. 

Mrs. Phyllis Wainwright, chairman 

continued on page 54 
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THE NEW HAMMOND 
> 











ORGAN 


895) 


only $25 down 


Everything about it 
is new and just right 
for a school... even 
the new low 
Hammond price! 


Extravoice is a trad k of Ha d Organ Company. | , 
: ‘ 





‘for the school, the Hammond 
Spinet Organ. 





*Less Federal Excise Tax, F.O.B., Chicago; bench extra, 
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Another fine Hammond model . 


Now your school can own a Hammond Organ for the lowest price ever. 
But that’s not the whole Extravoice story. Far from it! See what else 
this completely new Hammond Organ has to offer you: @ the rich and 
beautiful tones of three keyboards played from a single, simple key- 
board @ the capacity to render every type of music for instruction, for 
entertainment, for ceremonies @ the compactness that takes very little 
space and lets you move the organ anywhere easily @ the solid 
Hammond craftmanship that will keep this organ performing faithfully 
year after year. You can try the new Extravoice Organ right in your 
school. Call your Hammond dealer for a demonstration. Soon! 


HAMMO ND ORGAN . . . music’s most glorious voice 




















8 8 8 8 88S SSS SS See eee eee ~~ 
1 I 
I HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY I 
; 4231 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, III. : 
! Please send me: - 
i () Free folder on the Extravoice Organ. t 
(J Free color catalog of Hammond Organs. 
1 

Name __ oer “ 

I i } 
Address : 
City Zone___County State 

1 ©1960, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY SMAS-60 

1 
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Now ...| “boyproof” 











schoolbooks 


Developed by Du Pont for binding, 
vinyl ‘‘PX’’* cloth makes possible fresh, 
appealing, longer-wearing schoolbooks 


From the miracle of modern science comes a binding 
material that is now setting new standards of dura- 
bility and good looks for schoolbooks. This material 
is Du Pont’s vinyl impregnated “PX” cloth, and it 
offers a tough, uniform surface with outstanding 
abrasion resistance. Bindings of vinyl “PX” cloth 
resist wear and rough handling . . . last much longer. 
And the uniform film quality of vinyl “PX” cloth 
offers a superior surface for printing in bright color 
that appeals to students. 

Vinyl “PX” cloth has been tested and approved 
for use on schoolbooks. It’s a quality material that 
can give you substantial savings in book replacement 
costs. Ask your publisher toshow yousampleswatches. 





*"PX” and ‘‘Fabrikoid” are Du Pont’s registered trademarks for its impreg- 
nated and coated bookinding materials. Patent applied for vinyl “PX”? cloth. 


PxX® CLOTH and FABRIKOI!ID® 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


Better Things for Better Living .. . through Chemistry 
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NATIONAL SCHOO! 





End Maintenance Costs With 
Lifetime Nevamar Surfaces 


National cabinets are precision- 
built for enduring service. Their 
Nevamar laminated plastic sur- 
faces never need refinishing — 
- eliminate this periodic cost from 
your budget. A complete range 
of models to meet every class- 
room need, 


surfaced with 
NEVAMAR 


© A HIGH PRESSURE LAMINATE 
> RESISTANT TO CIGARETTE BURNS 
© WITHSTANDS BOILING WATER 
P OESIGHED FOR LONG LIFE 
AmO LASTING BEAUTY 
> WON'T CRAZE CRACK OR 
came PEEL th WORMAL USE 
oan ye ROT AFFECTED BY a. 
hig ml a Fruit acies ammont 


ca y ee ean 





Write for 
full 

color 
brochure 









> NEVER WELOS vasnting 
WW » Casy TO Cutan 


RNITURI 
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COMPANY 


MARYLAND 








Tuck-A-Way 
desk with book 
box. Shipping 
weight is 110 
pounds. - 





























Model No. 601 
Tuck-A-Way desk, 
same as model No. 
600, with full suspen- 
sion drawer added. 
Typewriter stored al- 
lows ample leg room, 


Medel No. 700 
Combination typewriter 
and commercial desk. 
Height adjustable at four 
fixed positions. Shipping 
weight 50 pounds. 






































-A-WAY COMMERCIAL | 


TRAINING DESKS 


Designed to improve facilities for steno 
trainee or for office worker, the Tuck- 
A-Way ‘“‘dual purpose” is first an ef- 
ficient typewriter desk that provides for 
every necessity in use, and second, a safe 
typewriter storage. When not in use as a 
typewriter desk, the Tuck-A-Way be- 
comes a full 38” long by 26” wide, flat 
top desk for other class room uses. 


The typewriter lowers into a specially 
protected cradle where it is out of the 
way and out of sight. The Tuck-A-Way 
desk top is made of 5%” indestructible 
Fiberesin solid plastic in tan birch finish, 
all steel understructure is finished in 
light brown baked enamel. 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY! 














Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


; Please send me catalog with full information on 
| items shown above. 


| Name Title. 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. A 212 Ontario Street S.£.1 
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of the subcommittee on standards ag 
evaluation responsible for the proposg 
thinks there is substantial precedg 
for the idea. “They do it in physig 
education,” she says, “Why not § 
academic education?” 
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School board association 
study lowers fire rates 


Ohio’s schools are getting reductiong 
in their insurance rates this year ag 
the result of a study made by the Ohig 
School Boards Association. 

An OSBA research project, headed 
by Kenneth Crim, director of research 
and teacher procurement in Monte 
gomery County, gathered the facts thag 
made reductions possible. 

Ohio’s public schools will enjoy reg 
ductions of 25% to 30% on current 
rates for fire resistant and brick build 
ings. Other institutions—libraries, hog 
pitals, etc.—will get the same treat 
ment. 4 

It is estimated that the schools wif 
save $640,000 in a single calendaf 
year. 
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Grade school teachers 
need master’s degree 


A warning that grade school teae 
ers had better obtain master’s degreé 
was sounded recently in New York 
City by Associate Superintendent Flom 
ence S. Beaumont, head of the cityS¥ 
elementary school division. 7 

Miss Beaumont warned that other- 
wise the teachers might get “snowed 
under” in the current fight for higher 
salaries. Her statement was prompted 
by a split in New York’s teacher ranks 
that has led to the High School Teach- 
ers Association calling for raises for 








themselves but not for the less organ- The 
. tior 
ized elementary school teachers. | i 
New York now has a single salary § a 
scale for both—with differences based a 
only on earned degrees. The high rial 
school teachers want a higher scale dic: 
for themselves. dol 
A 
ee: wl abo 
ma: 


District saves dollars by 
re-using architect’s plans 


Cartwright Elementary School Dis- 
trict, Phoenix, Ariz., will save up to 
$5,000 by re-using old architectural 
plans in the construction of 20 new 
classrooms at one school and four in 
another. 

Because plans previously used in the 
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How Alcoa Aluminum saved taxpayers money on Minnesota school 


The aluminum curtain wall construc- 
tion of Bloomington High School, 
Hennepin County, Minn., cut wall 
costs on every square foot. Compared 
with other types of construction mate- 
rials, even conservative estimates in- 
dicate a saving of many thousands of 
dollars with Alcoa® Aluminum. 

And this aluminum wall weighs only 
about 5 lb per square foot—where 
masonry would weigh as much as 90 


lb—which means another big saving 
to taxpayers from reduced loads on 
foundations and other structural ele- 
ments. Aluminum saves in many ways! 
That’s why Bloomington’s new school 
used aluminum in so many places: 617 
aluminum windows, 621 aluminum 
panel frames in the curtain walls, plus 
many pounds of aluminum in screens, 
louver frames, trim and elsewhere. 
The savings go on and on, too. 


Light, strong, corrosion-resistant 
Alcoa Aluminum stays beautiful, 
needs no maintenance, no painting. 
Its attractive and efficient design is 
another added value. Aluminum can 
save tax dollars in your community, 
just as it’s doing in Bloomington. For 
complete information, just call your 
nearest Alcoa sales office, or write: Alu- 
minum Company of America, 1825-E 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Owner: Bloomington Consolidated School District, Hennepin 
County, Minn. 

Building: Bloomington High School 

Architect: Armstrong and Schlichting, Minneapolis, Minn. 

General Contractor: Madsen Construction Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Aluminum Fabricator: Benson Manufacturing Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


7... 6. 


ALURINUM 


For exciting drama watch 
“Alcoa Presents’’ every 
Tuesday, ABC-TV, and the 
Emmy Award winning 
“Alcoa Theatre’’ alternate 
Mondays, NBC-TV 
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NEW YORK GIANTS DEFENSIVE LINEMEN 


L.to R. Modzelewski, Robustelli, 


Katcavage, Grier 


Samsonite Folding Chairs go through torturous spring training... 


USE AND ABUSE TESTS PROVE SAMSONITE'S STRENGTH 


Not even the grueling pounding of 
nearly a half-ton of GIANTS could hurt 
these chairs! Samsonite’s secret: elec- 
trically welded tube steel construction. 
And besides unsurpassed durability, 
Samsonite gives you these important 
features you want in a folding chair: 
Comfort. Contour seats and backs 
result in greater seating comfort. 


Samsonite 


Ease of Handling. Samsonite’s legs 
glide open. The least effort closes them. 
Folding is easier, faster. Self-adjust- 
ing hinges are safety-designed. 

Style. The smart-looking baked 
enamel finish won’t snag, is chip and 
rust-resistant. In 11 new colors. 

Value and Economy. Samsonite Fold- 
ing Chairs give you longer service. 


(Circle number 766 for more information) 


Also available, PlastiShield 


Chair with vinyl bonded to seat 


folding chairs last longest 


SAMSONITE 
ALL-STEEL CHAIR 
NOW ATA NEW 
LOW PRICE 
For church, school, club or 
group seating info., see 
your Yellow Pages or write: 
Shwayder Bros., Institu- 
tional Seating Div., Dept. 
SM-50, Detroit 29, Mich. 


Find It Fast 
In The 
Yellow Pages 
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district will be employed, the firm of 
Lescher and Mahoney has agreed to 
do the work for not more than 4% of 
construction costs, estimated at $210,- 
000, according to Kenneth Kelly, 
board president. 

Architects generally charge school 
districts 6% of constructions costs. 


Book banning in Miami 
draws wide-spread protest 


High schools in Miami, Fla., have 
come under heavy fire recently for 
their actions in banning two world- 
famous books, “1984,” by George 
Orwell and “Brave New World,” by 
Aldous Huxley. Both describe fictional 
totalitarian states of the future where 
individuals are helpless—and_ rulers 
censor and ban such items as books 
they don’t like. 

The books appeared on the reading 
list for a senior English course at one 
high school. The action started when 
a parent called the principal of North 
High School and complained that the 
books contained some “obscene” pass- 
ages. 

The principal, having never read 
either book, turned the matter over to 
Superintendent Joe Hall. Dr. Hall 
hadn’t read the books either so he 
farmed them out to Robert Wilson, di- 
rector of Dade County high schools. 
Wilson glanced at each book hurriedly, 
pronounced them “trashy” and pointed 
out an “off-color” passage. On this 
basis the books were removed from the 
reading lists and also from all libraries 
in the school system. 

In attacking the board’s ban, Novel- 
ist Philip Wylie, a Miami resident, 
pointed out “If you haven’t read ‘1984’ 
you can’t talk to any intelligent person. 
To take it away is to bring 1984 cen- 
sorship closer and do just what the 
book was written to stop.” 


eccmcuiine: ‘widen 


Book troubles, continued .. . 


Not to be outdone by Miami, school 
authorities in Louisville, Ky., are re- 
leasing a teacher who put another 
famous novel on a 10th-grade reading 
list. Teacher Donald M. Fiene had 
Suggested that boys of that grade read 
“Catcher in the Rye,” by J. D. Sal- 
inger. 

The book was dropped from the 
Treading list following parental protests 
and now the teacher is being dropped 
from the school system. 
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LET US 
SHOW YOU 


how you can make your office dictating and transcribing 


50% SIMPLER 

















THE MAGAZINE-LOADING 


orelco’ 3d 


SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED 
FOR THE GIRLS WHO HAVE TO USE THEM 


Here, at last, is a secretary-oriented dictat- 
ing-transcribing machine designed to make 
your job simpler, more pleasant . . . and 
more rewarding. It’s simpler to operate. 
As easy to use as your typewriter. Just 
five controls operate all functions. All you 
need for transcribing, is one simple control 
—a foot pedal or a typewriter bar. Simpler 
to load: No more fumbling with tape thread- 
ing or belt loading . . . the exclusive Norelco 
‘35’ tape magazine does it for you, loads au- 
tomatically in just 2 seconds. Simpler to 
carry: ... it weighs just 8 pounds. Much 
more pleasant to use: No need to strain to 
hear words...the Norelco ‘35’s’ better sound 





means clearer voice reproduction . . . for 
easier, faster typing, without fatigue. And 
much more attractive: The Norelco 35’s 
modern decorator styling looks smart... 
gives your desk a special mark of distinc- 
tion. 

Discuss the Norelco ‘35’ with your boss... 
he'll be pleased to learn that it costs only 
$179.50 (plus tax) complete with your 
choice of either dictating or transcribing ac- 
cessories. 

You can try the Norelco ‘35’ at your own 
desk and discover how much time and effort 
it can save you. For a free demonstration 
... without obligation . . . mail coupon. 





North American Philips Co., Inc. Gentlemen: 


Dictating Equipment Division 
230 Duffy Avenue 
Hicksville, Long Island, N.Y. 


{] Arrange a free demonstration, at my desk ... on or 
about (date) _., at (time) NC 
Company as ates 
In Canada, the Norelco ‘35’ 
is known as the ‘Philips’ dic- Address__ sc 
tating machine and is dis- 
tributed by Philips Industries, City Zone State ae 


Ltd., 116 Vanderhoof Ave- 
nue, Toronto, Ontario. 


Attention of, 





1 am interested in learning how the Norelco ‘35’ will make 
my office dictation and transcribing 50% 
pleasant...and more rewarding. 


[] Send literature 





SM-5 


simpler, more 
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The second installment of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT’s 


How to compare your teaching 


The second installment of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT’s Cost of Education 
Index—dealing with the problems of instructional and administra- 
tive staffs and the materials they need to do an effective job—pin- 
points the importance of balanced expenditures to quality education. 


= @ w@ Balanced expenditures are the key 
to a good educational program. A district that 
spends too much in one area must, unless its 
total expenditures are huge, take money away 
from another. 

For example, in considering instructional 
services of the schools, four elements must be 
examined together. These are: 


1, The instructional staff, in terms of salary 
level and teaching load. 

2. The administrative staff, also in terms of 
salary level and work load. 

3. Teaching materials and the amount of 
money spent on them. 

4. Clerical and secretarial help to the instruc- 
tional and administrative staffs. 


These four elements provide the personnel, 
leadership, supplies and time necessary for 
good instruction, and they must be considered 
as a package. 

What happens in a district with unbalanced 
expenditures? Let’s say that in order to com- 
pete for teachers, your district must spend 


82% of its budget on teaching salaries, (the 
national average is about 66% ). 

How much can your schools then pay for 
instructional materials, administration or cler- 
ical help? Obviously, comparatively little. 

As a result, you may find that with this un- 
balanced expenditure rf ttern, your district is 
attracting good teachers and then very quickly 
losing them—or watching them deteriorate— 
because they have few materials with which to 
work, are overburdened with clerical duties 
or feel a lack of adequate leadership. 

Balancing expenditures can be important 
within an “expenditure area,” too. Let’s say 
your district realizes that to spend 82% of its 
budget on salaries is going to cause problems. 
So you determine that you will spend a little 
less on salaries and more in other areas. You 
decide to spend 72% of your budget on salar- 
ies for instructional personnel. How should 
you spend it? 

If you keep your salary scale competitive 
with other districts, you obviously cannot hire 
















Hundreds of school districts participated 
in building SM’s Cost of Education Index. 
Each filled out a detailed four-page question- 
naire which itemized expenditures for dozens 
of budget items, for a two-year period (1958- 
59 and 1959-60). 

This questionnaire was devised by Dr. Or- 
lando F. Furno, who is presently with the 
U.S. Office of Education. It was at his sug- 


HOW THE COST OF EDUCATION INDEX WAS COMPILED 


gestion, and with his guidance, that this pro- 
ject was developed. 

The final total of school districts used in 
the carefully weighted sample was 583. Each 
was selected because it represented, by virtue 
of geographical location, size, and cost per 
pupil, a randomly selected unit of measure- 
ment. The accumulated data is being pro- 
cessed in an electronic computer. 
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Cost of Education Index 


costs 


as many teachers as before. Therefore you 
must give the teachers you do have; a heavier 
teaching load. Perhaps, however, with the ex- 
tra money you have to spend on teaching 
materials, you can provide tools to make it 
easier to handle larger classes. 

On the other hand, your decision may be 
to keep the pupil-teacher ratio where it is but 
to let your salary scale fall below average. 
In that case, it is likely that you will lose many 
of your best teachers and have trouble attract- 
ing other good ones. But, perhaps with more 
money to spend on administration, your dis- 
trict could provide the leadership necessary to 
help average teachers do a superior job. 

These are decisions that must be weighed 
in each individual school district. This second 
installment of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT’s Cost of 
Education Index will provide you with some 
guidelines on which to base such decisions by 
showing what other districts in the nation are 
doing and what adjustments you must make 
to keep pace. 


HOW MUCH ARE WE PAYING 
OUR INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF? 


In the first CEI report (see SM, April, ’60), 
it was shown that on the average almost two- 
thirds of the total current operating budget 
went for salaries of the instructional staff. (For 


purposes of this study, the professional instruc- 
tional staff includes—in addition to classroom 
teachers—principals, consultants or supervi- 
sors, school librarians, audio-visual, guidance, 
psychological and television instructional per- 
sonnel. ) 

According to the CEI study, the average an- 
nual salary for instructional staff in the United 
States is currently $5,114. The top quarter of 
the schools—the Quality Quarter—is paying 
average annual salaries of at least $5,825, 
while the Top Tenth is paying professional in- 
structors $6,674 or more apiece (see page 60). 

(The Quality Quarter ‘s used throughout the 
CEI articles to indicate those schools that are 
doing more than the average, but are not neces- 
sarily among the Top Tenth—the very wealthi- 
est districts in the nation. It must be recognized, 
however, that in some instances to be average 
may actually be a healthier situation for your 
schools. Thus, a district that is using too much 
of its current expenditures for administration, 
will find itself among the Quality Quarter or 
Top Tenth in this area. Properly balanced ex- 
penditures would probably be found in a district 
that fell in the average group in all items con- 
cerned with percentage of budget.) 

Regional variations in teacher pay are large. 
In Region 6 (see map, below, to find your 
region), a school district that paid the national 
average for instructional salaries would find 
that it was paying considerably better than 


IN WHAT REGION IS YOUR DISTRICT LOCATED? 


P|. 





‘ 
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REGION 1: Maine, New land, Dist. of Columbia, Vir- 


Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut. 

REGION 2: New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
REGION 3: Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
REGION 4: Minnesota, lowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, 
Kansas. 


REGION 5: Delaware, Mary- 


Nebraska, 


ginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida. 

REGION 6: Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 
REGION 7: Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma, Texas. 
REGION 8: Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Ne- 
vada, 

REGION 9: Washington, 
Oregon, California, Alaska. 





HOW WELL ARE WE PAYING OUR INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF? 
1959-60 


1958-59 


Average 


Nat'l $4837 


Quality 


quarter 


$5490 





Average 





Nat'l $5114 


Quality 


quarter 


Top 
tenth 





$5825 $6674 


Region 

1 $5,081; $5,603 | $5,925 
2 54181 5,887 | 6,463 
3 4879! 5,525 | 5,958 
4 4,489! 5,094 | 5,779 
5 3,958; 4,675 | 5,251 
6 3,603! 4,051 4,375 
7 4,418} 4,762 | 4,989 
2 4,868 | 5,275 ; 5,733 
9 5,641} 6,336 | 6,905 
DISTRICT SIZE ! : 

1 (over 25,000) $5,115 $5,782 $6,223 
2 (12,001-25,000) 5,071; 5,745 | 6,337 
3 (6,001-12,000) 5,399 | 5,997 6,525 
4 (3,001-6,000) 5,150; 5,641 1 6,306 
5 11201300) 4,652! 5,213 | 5,837 
6 (601-1,200) 4440; 5,128 | 5,553 
7 1300400 4,459! 4941 | 5,558 


most of its neighbors. In Region 2, on the other 
hand, the school district at the national average 
would find itself some $500 below the average 
of its regional neighbors. 

Variations within a region are also extremely 
important. Many teachers do not want to leave 
the area in which they are presently employed. 
But the teacher who wants to remain in Mis- 
sissippi or New England still has quite a wide 
salary range from which to choose. So, while 
the national average is interesting and impor- 
tant, salary range comparisons within your 
own region are probably more critical for the 
retention of superior teachers. 


Size affects salaries 


Now let’s inject another important element 
—district size. How does size affect the salaries 
of your instructional staff? As the tabulation 
(above) shows, district size is an extremely 
important factor. We find that the smaller the 
district, the lower the salaries it pays to its 


Region 

1 $5,262 | $5,665 | $6,001 
2 5,621; 6,291 | 6,961 
3 5,266! 5,879 6,664 
4 4,694| 5,426 | 6,238 
5 4117! 4,774 5,502 
6 3,819; 4,331 | 4,586 
7 4,470! 4,988 | 5,345 
8 5,2881 5,700 | 6,099 
9 6,152! 6,802 1 7,211 
DISTRICT SIZE | ! 

1 (over 25,000) $5,392 $6,156 $6,643 
2 (12,001.28,000) 5,459! 6,087 | 6,977 
3 (6,001-12,000) 5,726| 6,306 | 6,752 
4 3,001-400) 5,335! 6,043 | 6,736 
5 (1,201-3,000) 5,0731 5,722 |! 6,134 
6 (601.1200) 4,758! 5,347 | 5,762 
7 (300-600) 46751! 5,274 ! 5,871 


teachers. While average districts with 3,000 
Or more students pay average salaries within 
a few hundred dollars of one another (and 
well above the national average), the three 
smaller groupings fall off sharply. 

This pattern holds true for the Quality Quar- 
ter and Top Tenth, although the smallest dis- 
tricts (Size 7) in the Top Tenth rally some- 
what and increase instructional salaries to a 
reasonable level. This latter fact is almost cer- 
tainly a reflection of a few small, but extremely 
wealthy, districts that support education at an 
unusually high level. 

It is interesting to note, too, that the actual 
range of salaries within each district size is 
really quite small. In general, the districts in 
the Top Tenth for each district size are paying 
about $1,000 more than the average districts of 
that size. While this might appear to be a large 
jump in personal income, a teacher otherwise 
satisfied with his present district and its size 
might not find the raise attractive enough to 
cause him to make a radical change, especially 
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HOW MUCH OF CURRENT EXPENDITURES GOES FOR INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES? 


1958-59 


Average Quality Top 








Nat'l 69.20% 74.24% 78.34% 


% % % 
70.641 74.57 | 76.18 
2 63.381 66.71 | 70.93 
3 66.98 | 70.80 | 74.82 
4 65.741 70.26 | 74.63 
5 76.62| 79.42 | 81.74 
. 75.891 80.56 | 83.88 
7 76.85| 79.29 | 81.30 
8 69.251 72.06 | 74.07 
9 66.33; 69.19 | 70.92 
DISTRICT SIZE 

% '!| % I! % 
1 (over25,000) 71.39! 76.55 | 79.21 
2 (12,001.25,000) 69.93| 74.45 | 77.84 
3 (6001-12000 71.06{ 74.67 | 78.06 
A (3,001-6,000, 69.321 75.24 | 79.16 
5 (1201300) 68.18; 73.48 | 78.32 
6 (601-1200) 67.261 72.16 | 76.82 
7 0060) 6577! 70.76 ! 75.08 


if living costs increase greatly. After all, he 
might get that much of a raise in his present 
district within a few years. So why move? 


LET’S COMPARE SALARY PATTERNS 


Now, after looking at these charts, suppose 
you discover that your district salaries are be- 
low average for your region and its size. What 
should you do about it? 

The average instructional salary went from 
$4,837 in 1958-59 to $5,114 in 1959-60—a 
$277 rise (see arrows, page 60). But the Qual- 
ity Quarter districts jumped salaries at least 
$335, and the Top Tenth districts raised their 
salaries by at least $398. If you wanted to 
keep up with these districts, your salary incre- 
ments should have been as high. If your district 
is interested in catching up, it must increase 
teacher pay even more. 

If your district’s salaries averaged $5,490 in 
1958-59, just enough to qualify for the na- 
tional Quality Quarter, and you raised salaries 
by the national average—$277—this year, 
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1959-60 


Quality Top 


ver 
om quarter 





Nat'l 69.18% 73.91% 78.42% 


Region 

% % % 
1 71.70! 74.15 | 76.67 
2 62.40; 66.96 | 71.37 
3 66.71! 70.39 | 74.99 
4 65.06; 69.57 | 74.03 
5 75.39! 79.24 | 81.49 
6 75.91| 78.72 | 82.79 
7 75.42 | 78.59 | 80.27 
8 68.49 | 71.70 74.84 
9 66.11 | 69.28 | 70.95 
DISTRICT SIZE 

% ‘I % % 
1 (over 25,000) 69.40! 74.98 | 79.17 
2 (12,001-25,000) 69.89 | 73.67 77.46 
3 (6,001-12 000) 70.62 | 74.59 | 78.50 
4(3,001-6,000) 69.63; 74.48 |! 79.02 
51201300) 68.89! 73.36 | 77.52 
6 wor-1200) 67.08} 71.39 | 75.80 
7130060) 65.41! 70.91 | 75.24 


your district failed to remain a part of the 
Quality Quarter! You didn’t raise enough. It 
isn’t just a question of keeping up with the 
Joneses. If your district teaching salaries aren’t 
high enough to retain and recruit competent, 
well-trained people, your school’s educational 
program will suffer a deterioration in quality. 

In general, the rich got richer in instructional 
salaries. Average salaries rose 5.7% during the 
year but Quality Quarter salaries jumped 6.1% 
and Top Tenth districts raised their salary 
level by 6.3%. Regionally and by district 
size—with a few exceptions—this same pat- 
tern was borne out (see tabulations). 


LET’S COMPARE 
PERCENTAGE OF BUDGET 


The purpose of this section is to see whether 
or not your salary expenditure pattern is out 
of whack compared to expenditures for other 
budget items. An imbalanced pattern here 
could mean poor education. 

It is perfectly conceivable that your district 
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HOW TO COMPUTE PER PUPIL 
EXPENDITURES 


It takes more money to educate a high 
school pupil than it does to educate a student 
in elementary school, according to Dr. Or- 
lando F. Furno, of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. And, because of the effects of sparsity, 
small schools have to spend more for the 
same educational services than large schools. 
Therefore, CEl’s per pupil cost figures are 
based on “expenditure pupil units,” rather 
than actual number of students. 

Here’s how expenditure pupil units were 
computed by Dr. Furno: Schools with an av- 
erage daily attendance of less than 317 on 
the elementary level or 695 on the secondary 
level received a sparsity correction (see be- 
low). Next, because for every dollar spent on 
an elementary pupil, $1.30 must be spent to 
educate a secondary student, secondary 
ADA was multiplied by 1.3 and then added 
to the elementary ADA. The resulting figure 
is called “expenditure pupil units.” 

To find out your district's per pupil costs, 
in terms of the figures given in the CEI, mul- 
tiply all your elementary school pupils by 
one, all your high school pupils by 1.3. The 
total obtained is your number of expendi- 
ture pupil units. 

Here’s an example: District A has 2,000 
elementary school pupils, no students in high 
school. District B has 2,000 high school stu- 
dents, none in elementary schools. District 
C has 1,000 elementary pupils and 1,000 
high school students. If each district’s net cur- 
rent expenditures total $500,000, District A’s 
per pupil expenditures would be $250, 
($500,000 divided by 2,000 students multi- 
plied by one). District B’s per pupil expendi- 
tures would be slightly more than $192, 
($500,000 divided by the result of 2,000 
multiplied by 1.3). District C’s per pupil ex- 
penditures would be about $217, ($500,000 
divided by the result of the total of 1,000 
and 1,000 multiplied by 1.3). 

In this case District A is spending more 
money per pupil than Districts B or C, despite 
the fact that all are the same size and are 
spending the same total amount. 

With these weighted per pupil costs, it 
is possible for a district to compare itself 
with any other district in the nation, no mat- 
ter what its pupil make-up. 


If your district has less than 317 pupils in ADA 
in elementary schools or less than 695 pupils in ADA in 
secondary schools, a sparsity correction must be 
made to get your district's expenditure pupil units. If 
you will send a postcard to School Management, giv- 
ing your school’s elementary ADA and secondary 
ADA (separately), SM will calculate your expendi- 
ture pupil units for you. 








is below the national average in instructional 
salaries but is not unwisely unbalancing its 
expenditure pattern in terms of the percentage 
of your total budget allocated for this item. 
You are not robbing Peter to pay Paul. There 
is always the hope that even though your dis- 
trict is spending less than it should for teach- 
ers’ salaries, you may very well be retaining 
some quality teachers by not cutting off ade- 
quate teaching supplies and overwhelming 
them with excessive pupil loads and teaching 
assignments. 

Over these two years, there has been very 
little shift in the proportion of the total budget 
spent on instructional salaries. In 1958-59, 
the national average was 69.20%. In 1959-60, 
it was 69.18% (see page 61 for tabulations). 

The proportion of the budget being spent on 
instructional salaries varies from region to re- 
gion. In regions with low per pupil expenditures 
(Regions 5, 6, and 7, for example), the per- 
centage is high. Here’s how some of these 
districts do it. They unbalance their expendi- 
ture pattern by devoting too much of their 
budget for salaries. They may cut down on 
teaching materials and load their teachers with 
too many pupils. Or this is often done at the ex- 
pense of other services, such as administration. 
The result is an unbalanced expending pat- 
tern and a reduction in quality education. 

Unfortunately for the small districts, even this 
luxury is not possible. They cannot as easily 
skimp in other areas because certain costs 
(they must have an administrator, no matter 
how few pupils are involved) are spread over 
too few pupils. They cannot allocate a sub- 
stantially larger proportion of their budgets to 
instructional salaries. As a result, they are un- 
able to really compete with the larger districts 
in terms of salary. Small districts, it is obvious, 
are expensive to operate in terms of the results 
of their expenditures. 


HOW MUCH ARE WE SPENDING 
PER PUPIL ON INSTRUCTION? 


This whole question of teacher pay can be 
attacked from yet another angle. Granted that 
a smaller district has less money with which to 
work—and is putting less of its available 
funds into instructional salaries—how it is do- 
ing on a per pupil basis? 

As the arrow shows (see page 122), on the 
average $202 per pupil is being spent on in- 
structional salaries this year. On a regional 
basis, the pattern we have come to expect as- 
serts itself again. Region 6 lags behind the rest 
of the nation, with Region 5 not muck ahead. 
Regions 2 and 9 are the pace setters. 

How about district size? The largest districts 
are not the biggest spenders per pupil. The 

continued on page 122 
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What teachers say about 
better use of their time 


How do competent teachers feel about J. Lloyd Trump’s sug- 
gestions on “better staff utilization”? Here, in a candid inter- 
view, the members of “top management” of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers (NEA) express their opinions about 
teachers’ aides, large-group instruction, and salary differentials. 


= m= ws One of the most controversial items in Dr. J. 
Lloyd Trump’s “Images of the Future,” (see “Questions 
and answers about teacher utilization,” SM, April, 60) 
can be summed up in this statement: 


“The high school of the future will have a whole 
raft of new titles. Professional teachers will be 
broken into two groups: those who are teacher 
specialists and those who are general teachers. 
Also on the faculty will be instruction assistants, 
clerks, general aides, community consultants and 
Staff specialists . . .” 


To this new organization of teaching skills, Trump adds 
two more provisos: 


1. Teacher specialists will usually handle large-group 
instruction, much in the fashion of college lecturers. 
General teachers will handle small groups and individual 
students. 


2. There will be a salary differential, with the specialists 
earning more than the generalists. 


What teachers say 


This is strong medicine, even when its source is a 
respected name in educational circles. Some teachers 
have reacted violently to what they feel is a threat to 
good educational doctrine. Others agree with the basic 
idea but would change some of the specific elements. 

One thing is certain, however: Trump’s suggestions 
have had a major impact on educational thinking. Re- 
action is only beginning to be felt. The issues he raises 
can no longer be swept under the rug. In the months 
that follow, the lines of argument will be more sharply 
drawn. 

Certainly teachers themselves will be major partici- 
pants in the debate. It was with this in mind that 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT conducted the following tape- 
recorded interview with two teachers who, perhaps 
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more than any others in their profession, can claim to 
speak for their colleagues. Richard Batchelder, a social 
studies teacher in Newton, Mass., is president of the 
influential Department of Classroom Teachers, a divi- 
sion of the NEA. Mrs. Buena Stolberg is president- 
elect of the same group, and teaches in the Webster 
Groves, Mo. public schools. Both teachers graciously 
submitted to this impromptu interview without prelimi- 
nary study or briefing. 

The interview is not offered as their reactions to Dr. 
Trump’s whole program. Instead, we have focused on 
a few elements of particular concern to classroom 
teachers, in an effort to clarify some of the possible 
areas of agreement and disagreement. turn page 


“We've all talked too long about magic 
formulas of class size. | don’t think there is 


a magic number. | believe it should vary.” 
BATCHELDER 
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“The typical study hall, for many of our 





students, is a waste of time—for the student 
and for the teacher who is trapped into having 


to control it.” 


BATCHELDER 


“the high school of the 

future will be organ- 
ized around three kinds of 
activities—large-group _ in- 
struction, individual study 
and small-group instruc- 
tion.”” As teachers, how do 
you feel about this concept? 


BATCHELDER: Education has _al- 
ways been based around these three. 
We've always had instruction on a 
large scale for some special pur- 
poses. It has been limited in the 
past but I think we'll see more of it 
in the future. But this use of differ- 
ent size groups isn’t new. Look in 
on almost any classroom today, and 
you'll find that the teacher will use 
the entire class for some activities, 
and then he'll turn right around and 
use two or three students for other 
purposes. So, even within the self- 
contained classroom, these three 
kinds of groupings are used. 


STOLBERG: I agree. Teachers have 
brought students together in audi- 
toriums for purposes of instruction, 
not just for entertainment, for many, 
many years. We’ve been hampered a 
good deal by school facilities and by 
schools built in such a way that you 
almost can’t do this very well. It’s 
usually an awful lot of trouble. But 
it’s done. 


O Lloyd Trump has said 


Q. In other words, you two don’t feel 
that teachers will be hostile to the 
concept of students spending 40% 
of their time in large-group instruc- 
tion, as Trump proposes? 

BATCHELDER: Now you're getting 
more specific. Now you're saying, 
“What percent of the time will go 
to large-group instruction?” I can’t 
say that 40% is the magic figure. I 
believe that we've all talked too 
long about magic formulas of class 
size. I don’t think there is a magic 
number for class size—I believe it 
should vary. The percentage of time 
spent in large-group instruction 
should also be flexible. It should 


vary with the subject, grade level, 
and ability level of the students. 
STOLBERG: It would be much more 
difficult to use the large-group type 
of instruction with children at the 
lower end of the ability scale. They 
almost have to be dealt with in 
small groups. 


What about Trump's 

suggestion that about 

40% of the pupil's 
time, or some appreciable 
amount of it, should be 
spent in a library, or lan- 
guage laboratories, or do- 
ing independent study? 


BATCHELDER: Again, I think we are 
trying to make a formula to fit all 
kids. The 40% may be fine for 
some children and for some pur- 
poses. But if there is anything in 
the concept of better utilization of 
staff, it should provide flexibility of 
staff, flexibility of programming. 
Let’s not go from one system, which 
has been too rigid, and adopt a 
more highly organized inflexible sys- 
tem. This isn’t progress. Incident- 
ally, I don’t think Trump is propos- 
ing such rigidity. 

STOLBERG: I would agree that this 
can apply to an academically tal- 
ented group. But I can’t see it for 
youngsters who are slow learners or 
retarded. It’s the same feeling I 
have about the large-group situa- 
tion. 

BATCHELDER: In all fairness though, 
we did have some students with 
limited abilities in large-group lec- 
tures at Newton high school, and I 
think that the results were satisfac- 
tory. 


Q. What about this idea of the 
small-group discussion? Trump pro- 
poses as many as 100 children un- 
der a single teacher in the large 
group, and then breaks them down 
to 10 or 12 for discussion situations. 
As a matter of fact, he makes a 
categoric statement: He says 30 to 
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35 is virtually an impossible group 
for any intelligent discussion. 


BATCHELDER: I think that it is a 
good deal easier for the school to 
achieve the 100-student grouping 
than the small one. I’ve used groups 
of 180 many times and found this 
satisfactory. It’s more difficult for 
the school to get groups of eight or 
10 together. It’s difficult to find time 
and space for the small-group dis- 
cussion. On the other hand, if we’re 
going to have discussions, we do 
need smaller groups. I'd agree with 
that. 


‘(Q. Trump’s over-all objective, of 
course, in this structuring, is to get 
better utilization of staff. Do you 
feel that this type of structure 
would, in the best sense of the 
word, get better utilization of staff? 


BATCHELDER: If we have specializa- 
tion to the degree that the teacher 
has only a small role to play in the 
process of each child’s education, 
I’m afraid that it would create more 
difficulties than it would solve. If I 
were to give one out of every four 
periods for large-group instruction 
for my psychology class—25% of 
my time to large-group instruction 
—then I would want to work with 
those same kids in small groups so 
that I could participate in both 
phases—presentation and _ discus- 
sion. If we specialize this too much, 
I’m afraid that the teacher will lose 
touch. 


Q. Teachers who are going to 
speak to large groups will need ade- 
quate time to prepare. This might 
preclude doing much in the way of 
leading discussions. 

BATCHELDER: This would be very 
unfortunate. This is what happens 
in many colleges. Many students 
say, at the college level, that one of 
the great tragedies is that they only 
see the great men from afar. They 
have to wait until they are in the 
graduate school before they ever get 
close enough to get a person-to-per- 
son impact. 





STOLBERG: I'd like to go back to 
the idea of low ability youngsters 
spending 40% of their time in the 
library, or with filmstrips, or in a 
language laboratory. I have the 
feeling, after quite a lot of experi- 
ence with these youngsters, that they 
can’t operate on their own that 
much. They can for a short period 
of time and really get a lot out of 
it. But their attention span is very 
short. I find that within an hour I 
often have to change activities at 
least three times. Twenty minutes is 
often the extent of their attention 
span. We also have to face the fact 
that there are some children who 
simply don’t want to learn. 


Q. Trump says these students are 
no better off in a typical study 
hall situation where they don’t have 
tools with which to work. Would 
you agree to that? 

BATCHELDER: Yes. The typical study 
hall, for many of our students, is a 
waste of time—for the student and 
for the teacher who is trapped into 
having to control it. 


cated that you do not 

object to large-group 
teaching. How do you feel 
about paying the teacher 
who handles the lecture 
more than other teachers? 


STOLBERG: If that is what Dr. 
Trump suggests, I can’t go along 
with it completely. We aim for a 
quality teacher in every classroom. 
If a person isn’t fully qualified, then 
that person shouldn’t be teaching at 
all. 


Q. Trump differentiates between 
teacher specialists, with an average 
salary of $8,000 and general teach- 
ers with an average salary of about 
$5,500. You don’t go along with 
that differentiation? 

BATCHELDER: We've been doing 
this sort of thing right along, any- 


O Each of you has indi- 


STOLBERG 


“It seems to me that when a quality teacher 

is given a more sharply defined role—like that 
of handling large-group lectures—proper 
adjustment should be made in teaching load 
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rather than salary.” 



























“We aim for a quality 
teacher in every classroom. 
If a person isn’t fully 
qualified, then that person 
shouldn’t be teaching at all.” 


STOLBERG 


way. For example, we’ve taken the 
elementary school principal and 
given him or her more money than 
the elementary teacher. The princi- 
pal has a different role to play and 
we assume that the role has higher 
qualifications, requires more years 
of experience, and commands more 
money. 


Q. Then you’re not hostile to this 
concept, Mr. Batchelder? 


BATCHELDER: I merely say we’ve 
been doing this anyway. I find it a 
lot more desirable than pulling a 
truly great teacher out of the class- 
room in order to use him as a poor 
administrator. That isn’t very good 
economy. 


STOLBERG: It seems to me that 
when a quality teacher is given a 
more sharply defined role—like that 
of handling large-group lectures— 
proper adjustment should be made 
in teaching load rather than salary. 
On the other hand, if you are get- 
ting into roles where professional 
specifications can be spelled out, 
then maybe you would pay such 
people a little more. 

BATCHELDER: One of the difficulties 
here is that we may be trying to 
transfer a quantitative evaluation to 


the teaching job. Are we saying that 
because a lecturer handles more 
children in class, he should get more 
money? Would this be fair to the 
highly articulate and excellent teach- 
er who is handling only eight pu- 
pils in discussion groups? Since you 
want a position from me, I'll state 
it this way: If you’ll assume similar 
experience and similar training, any 
difference in pay must be based on a 
real difference in role. | would want 
the role defined and agreed upon by 
the school system. Then we could 
pay extra for the special role. 


Both of you have as- 
Q sumed that a large- 

group lecturer would 
be a qualified teacher—a 
certificated person. Is_ it 
really necessary for a lec- 
turer to have a teaching cer- 
tificate? For example, could 
you have a great musician 
like Heifetz conduct a lec- 
ture session? 


BATCHELDER: Are you suggesting 
that the great artist would teach 
music? If so, I can only say that 
the great artist may be a horrible 
teacher. But even if he were good, 
I would not want him to play ‘that 
role. It takes more than being a lec- 
turer to teach. 


Q. Isn’t it possible that a man might 
be a good teacher without training 
in education? 


BATCHELDER: [ think it might be 
possible, on TV, to use a highly ar- 
ticulate, polished performer to ex- 
press the words of an expert in his- 
tory. TV is an impersonal situation. 
But I doubt if it would work with 
the personal relationship of teach- 
ing. Don’t forget, I premised my re- 
marks earlier by saying that I didn’t 
think a large-group lecturer should 
be divorced from the small-group 
discussions. I wouldn’t want to have 
the expert you describe handle the 
small group. I don’t think he has 
the qualifications. He doesn’t know 
the psychology of learning. 


Q. Would you insist on certification 
for a person who had native ability 


to teach, but no teacher’s certifi- 
cate? 





BATCHELDER: Yes. The teaching 
profession must set and must contin- 
ue to increase its standards. There 
are exceptional, outstanding people 
who might be very good teachers 
and who could do a notable service. 
But lowering certification standards 
is no solution to the teacher short- 
age. 


Q. Let’s go back to this matter of 
salaries. How do you feel about 
men teachers being paid more mon- 
ey than women teachers? 


BATCHELDER: It’s preposterous. It 
violates all the basic laws of eco- 
nomics. If a man is going to com- 
pete with a woman for a job, he 
must compete with her as an equal. 
If the man gives her the advantage 
of being able to sell her services 
cheaper than his, he is not going to 
be able to compete with her in the 
marketplace. That’s basic econom- 
ics. I don’t know of a single school 
system in the United States that has 
a sex differential in salary of any 
significant amount. It is a fraud to 
propose that it will attract more 
men to the teaching profession. 


Q. How about using the device of 
“family allotments”? This is recog- 
nized by the Internal Revenue 
Service as a legitimate reason for a 
deduction. 


BATCHELDER: I answered that be- 
fore. I said the teacher should be 
paid according to his role—not his 
fertility rate. 


STOLBERG: I'd like to add this: We 
hire persons to do a job. They’re 
qualified or they’re not qualified. 
That’s the only consideration. 


BATCHELDER: I’m a social studies 
teacher, so perhaps that’s why I’m 
concerned with your suggestion. 
Marxian doctrine tells us that we 
should pay each according to his 
needs. Our philosophy is that we 
pay a person according to the job 
he does. Whether a person has one 
child or five, whether a person is 
supporting others in his family, is 
crucial as far as that individual is 
concerned. But it’s not a reason to 
pay him an additional sum of mon- 
ey. 


Q. Mr. Batchelder, doesn’t your 
own school system, Newton, Mass., 
continued on page 130 
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How to make school decisions: 
AN OUTSIDER’S VIEW 


Every school decision is a choice among interacting alternatives. Your prob- 
lem: Which course best promotes your district’s educational goals? Here is a 


way to evaluate alternatives before making up your mind. 


Editor’s note: This article is a rather 
“offbeat” feature for School Man- 
agement. It is not a case history. Nei- 
ther is it a factual report of how one 
district solved a particular school prob- 
lem in a way that other districts can 
follow. Yet it does point the way to 
the practical solution of one problem 
that most administrators face day after 
day in the course of the school year— 
that of decision making. 


The authors, members of the Eco- 
nomics Division of The Rand Corp., are 
not professional educators. But they 
are experts in systems analysis. As a 
result, their view of the decision-mak- 
ing function is not hedged about with 
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By JOSEPH A. KERSHAW and ROLAND N. McKEAN, 


Economics Division, The Rand Corp., Santa Monica, Cal. 


the taboos and subjective consider- 
ations that plague most school admin- 
istrators. They contend that the solu- 
tions to school problems hinge upon 
reducing their elements to terms of 
educational “input” and “output”: a 
new approach to defining school re- 
sources and identifying the quality of 
instruction which results. 


In the first half of this article—a by- 
product of their study “Systems Analy- 
sis and Education,” financed by the 
Ford Foundation—they present their 
view of how decision making should be 
approached. In the second half, they 
present an example which illustrates 
this approach. 


= @ w Suppose that your dis- 
trict decides, for one reason or an- 
other, to improve pupil perform- 
ance in mathematics. This improve- 
ment will require more dollars for 
your math program. As a result, 
you are immediately faced with an 
important decision: to spend new 
money or to make funds available 
by taking them away from some- 
thing else in your system. Next, you 
must choose the method, or meth- 
ods, you'll employ to do the job. 
This will involve a second deci- 
sion based on an examination of all 
the ways of improving math per- 
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formance. For example, should 


you: 


1. Obtain better teachers (which 
may involve higher pay)? 

2. Install television as a means of 
using your best teachers more ef- 
fectively? 


3. Hire teacher aides to release 
teachers from non-teaching chores? 


4. Change the curriculum to give 
added emphasis to math? 


5. Reduce pupil-teacher ratios in 
math classes? 


6. Supply better classroom equip- 
ment? 


To make an intelligent choice 
among these possibilities, you must 
have an idea of how much each 
technique will cost and how much 
each will accomplish—what the 
cost and output of each technique 
will be. In addition, you must have 
some understanding of the good 
and bad indirect effects of each 
suggested alternative on other parts 
of your school system. From these 
considerations you can determine 
which course of action provides the 
most of what you want for a given 
cost. 


Keeping the dollar in focus 


Well-meaning people often assert 
that cost is not important—that 
what does count is finding ways to 
improve education. Once you find 
these, they say, communities will 
somehow pay the necessary costs. 
This is simply untrue. 


Without question, we could im- 
prove our high school education 
substantially by having one teacher 
for each four or five students. This 
would be theoretically possible; it 
would “simply” require increasing 
the high school faculty about five- 
fold and setting starting salaries at 
around $15,000 or so (to attract 
that many teachers). No one sug- 
gests this, of course—precisely be- 
cause society is unwilling to pay 
this price. 

So there is nothing wrong with 
affixing a dollar sign to your alter- 
natives. All you are doing is seek- 
ing policies that appear to yield the 
greatest output from your antici- 
pated budgets. And the way to hit 
upon such policies—even if precise 
measurements never become avail- 





able—is systematically to consider 
alternative ways to use district re- 
sources. 


Problems of choice 


Compare your situation with that 
of a business executive. Business 
management has multiple aims just 
as school management has, but the 
dominant pressure on business man- 
agement is to increase profits. The 
selection of a firm’s actions is still 
far from simple, but the criterion of 
proper policy is straightforward 
compared to yours. 

Your course is rarely so clear. 
The educational objectives of par- 
ents, taxpayers and educators are 
multiple—not focused neatly on a 
single, well-defined aim. And meas- 
uring progress toward these objec- 
tives is typically difficult and in 
some instances impossible. Yet it is 
possible for you to think system- 
aticaliy about the options open to 
you, provided you keep these fac- 
tors in mind: 
= Every decision is a choice among 
alternatives. When a school board 
decides to add a psychologist, it is 
by that act deciding not to do many 
other things that cost the same. The 
money earmarked for the psycholo- 
gist’s salary could just as well be 
spent repairing the gymnasium, buy- 
ing typewriters, raising custodial 
salaries or replacing worn-out band 
instruments. It may sometimes hap- 
pen that alternative uses for the same 
available money are close competi- 
tors—buying a new school bus vs. 
reconditioning an old one; often 
they will be quite unrelated. But the 
point is, whenever a positive deci- 
sion is made, a decision not to do an 
almost infinite number of other 
things is made with it. 


= Every alternative should be evalu- 
ated. It is not enough to ask, “Is 
this proposal a good one?” Instead, 
your question should be, “Is this 
proposal better than all others that 
might be equally costly in re- 
sources?” Every decision to spend 
money, or to use existing resources 
in a different way, should face up to 
the question of whether the propos- 
al advances the system toward its 
goals more than other alternatives 
would. 


= Decision making has side effects. 
In something as complex as a school 


system, changing one of its elements 
is likely to affect the cost of perform- 
ance of all the others. For example, 
a decision about building design 
would influence the costs and the 
benefits resulting from the introduc- 
tion of television into the educational 
program. You must be aware of 
these indirect effects. 

But what if you cannot measure 
how much each alternative will pro- 
duce? (And at present this is rarely 
possible.) You can still make per- 
sonal estimates of output under al- 
ternative policies whenever you 
make a choice. Too often this ex- 
plicit consideration of alternatives 
is bypassed in favor of concluding 
somewhat mystically that the school 
“needs” (in an absolute sense) a 
particular policy or piece of equip- 
ment. The need is there, of course, 
but so are many, many others. 


Alternative packages 


In order to consider alternatives 
systematically, it is helpful to think 
in terms of those that cost approxi- 
mately the same. A 12-room house 
produces more comfort and costs 
more money than a six-room house. 
But these facts alone do not help 
much in choosing between them. 
The question that must first be an- 
swered is, “What alternative pack- 
ages of things could I buy with the 
same resources required for the 12- 
room house, and what value or 
‘output’ would each of the packages 
probably yield to me?” 

In our earlier example, if using 
teacher aides to get average math 
achievement raised by a designated 
amount costs $13,000, and reduc- 
ing pupil-teacher ratios to obtain 
the same results costs $9,000, it is 
wasteful to use teacher aides. The 
other $4,000 has other productive 
uses to which it can be put. We use 
cost as part of our criterion not to 
pinch pennies or to find ways to cut 
the total budget, but because this 
is the way to judge efficiency. It is 
always efficient to do a specified job 
with the lowest expenditure of re- 
sources, or to get the most output 
from them. 

In examining cost (or output, for 
that matter), the extra or “incre- 
mental” amount resulting from each 
policy alternative should be identi- 
fied. It is tempting to allocate a 
slice of joint costs—such as adminis- 
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NOTE: The Iowa Tests are used here merely as an example. 
The scores shown are hypothetical—after allowing for ef- 


HOW INPUT AFFECTS OUTPUT 





fect of other factors—but they are drawn up so as to be 


consistent with certain plausible hy potheses—e.g., that high- 
er teacher salaries would improve scores in mathematics 
and science particularly, because they would alleviate the 
“shortage” that affects those subjects especially. These 


trative or research expense—to 
each course of action even if those 
expenses would not actually be af- 
fected. What should be estimated, 
however, are the truly- incremental 
effects of each alternative. 


What are your goals? 


Suppose we look briefly at the 
measurement of output under al- 
ternative policies. The difficulties 
here, of course, are enormous, but 
let’s focus our attention for a mo- 
ment on output in terms of only one 
of the administrator’s aims—in- 
struction of pupils in the basic sub- 
jects. This is more difficult than was 
implied in our example about im- 
proving performance in  mathe- 
matics. To elaborate just a little: 
Slow and bright students will be 
differently affected by many inno- 
vations—which students do you 
want to improve? And suppose you 
can improve the bright youngsters 
in math by letting their history slide 
—is this good or bad? Or again, 
how much improvement do you 
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those groups. 


want? Presumably if a school did 
away with everything except math, 
its graduates would be outstanding 
in math. If this is absurd, how far 
does one go in that direction? 


A partial measure of output 


Measuring the effects of alterna- 
tive policies on test scores would 
give data about one major dimen- 
sion of educational output. While 
they would not make possible defi- 
nitive conclusions about a district’s 
practices, they would help an ad- 
ministrator make his choices by 
showing him part of the effects of 
various policies. And, if he wished 
to “buy” greater scholastic achieve- 
ment, he would know (approxi- 
mately) what steps to take to get a 
designated improvement. 

Scores on batteries of standard- 
ized achievement tests have short- 
comings. Among other things, they 
cannot and do not cover all aspects 
of learning that are worthwhile in 
these subject areas. Different bat- 
teries of tests, developed by differ- 
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numbers represent changes in raw scores—not in scores 
that have been converted into percentiles or other relatives. 


Separate analyses for different ability groups (pupils with 
IQ’s above 120; those with IQ’s from 100 to 120; those 
with 1Q’s from 75 to 100) could show impacts on pupils in 


ent organizations, differ in their cov- 
erage, and are subject to different 
criticisms. But most persons would 
agree that a comprehensive battery, 
like the Iowa test, gives a fairly 
good indication of achievement. 

A student’s score will, of course, 
depend upon his frame of mind, his 
motivation, his health, and many 
other chance factors—not merely 
on the extent of his learning. The 
degree and period of retention of 
the information and ideas learned 
will vary, too. This uncertainty 
about the accuracy of particular 
scores makes it hazardous to take 
any single score too seriously in 
counseling an individual student. It 
does not, however, make impossi- 
ble an analysis based on a group’s 
scores where chance factors are can- 
celled out in the averaging process. 

In order for these scores to serve 
as a partial measure of output, we 
must try to determine how varying 
the school characteristics affects 
them. We must learn the relation- 

continued on page 118 

















What are you doing about 


The secret ingredient of ETV isn’t money—it’s effort. Here’s 
how three different districts worked to create outstanding instructional TV 
projects by pooling the latent potential of school and community. 


= = = If youre a typical ad- 
ministrator in an  average-sized 
school district, you probably hold 
two strong opinions about educa- 
tional television: “It could be a mar- 
velous teaching tool” and “we 
couldn’t possibly afford it.” But you 
would be only half right. For, while 
ETV is an amazingly effective in- 
structional aid, it needn’t be as cost- 
ly as you think. 

The key isn’t money alone, 
though, of course, you must have 
some funds available—from your 
schools, your community, a founda- 
tion or industry. (Actually, your ex- 
penditure can be as modest as buy- 
ing a few television receivers.) The 
critical factor, it seems, is effort. 
Most local school TV projects have 
succeeded in proportion to the effort 
exerted in two areas: 


1. The care with which realistic 
goals are set for the infant program. 

2. The thoroughness with which 
every conceivable school and com- 
munity resource is marshalled be- 
hind the project. 

Put another way, your problem is 
how you can best incorporate tele- 
vision into your instructional pro- 
gram. The solution you come up 
with depends upon the role you as- 
sign to television teaching: 
® Will it enable you to widen your 
curriculum offerings? 
® Is it meant to provide an enrich- 
ment program? 

@ Will it serve both school and 
community? 
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To demonstrate how television 
can be adapted to suit a variety of 
purposes-—and the different ap- 
proaches that can be taken to make 
its use possible—SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT presents the following three 


capsule reports of district programs 
in action. While the general goal of 
all the districts involved was to im- 
prove educational quality, each 
of the districts adopted its own, 
unique path. 


HOW MASON CITY, IOWA, USES ETV 
Reported by Glen E. Haydon and John R. Catsis, KGLO-TV 


m For the past half-year, a course 
in elementary Spanish has been 
taught for a half-hour each day to 
3,024 sixth-graders in 126 schools 
in a seven-county area of north- 
central lowa. The program—broad- 
cast over KGLO-TV, Mason City, 
Iowa—can be seen daily at 9:00 
a.m. and runs for 38 straight weeks. 

In addition to the school children 
who view the program, there are 
958 adults registered for the course. 
Each pays a $6 fee for the teaching 
aids and course outline provided. 

The idea for the program oc- 
curred first to Superintendent Perly 
O. Brunsvold of Mason City. Six- 
teen weeks of remedial ‘reading had 
been carried over the local televi- 
sion station the previous year. Be- 
cause of the success of the reading 
course, Brunsvold thought a lan- 
guage program might be equally 
successful. 


A cooperative venture 


Quick agreement to go ahead 
with the proposal was _ reached 
among seven county school boards. 


Salvador Siqueiros, a highly person- 
able, talented teacher from El Paso, 
Tex., was hired to conduct the 
course. 

Time to prepare the program was 
short. It was May when the idea 
was conceived, June when Siqueiros 
was hired and July before he ar- 
rived in Mason City. But the show 
went on the air as scheduled with 
the start of school in September. 
Exact cost of the program won’t be 
determined until the end of its first 
year, but the estimate is $24,600. 
The biggest expense has been the 
purchase of television time, $13,- 
000 for the year. The station makes 
no profit from the program. It 
charges only for the equipment and 
added personnel required to put the 
show on the air. 

At the outset, the station offered 
up to one hour of air time for the 
program. As a result, the schoolmen 
involved have approved an expand- 
ed program for the next school year. 
It is to run 45 minutes instead of 
the present half-hour and part of it 
will be geared to second-year stu- 
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dents—those presently enrolled who 
successfully complete this year’s pro- 
gram. 


Reaction to the program 


According to M. C. Martin, 
Cerro Gordo (Mason City) county 
superintendent of schools, the pro- 

gram has proved most satisfactory. 
Douglas Sherwin, program director 

of KGLO-TV thinks that, in addi- 
tion, the program has been good 
for the station. First because it has 
demonstrated a pulling power equal 
to that of some of the station’s top 
viewing fare; second because it is an 
excellent public service presentation. 

One of the most important fac- 
tors in the acceptance of the pro- 
gram has been the kind of teaching 
provided by Siqueiros. 

“Make it fun for the student to 
learn,” he says, “and half the battle 
is won. Most teachers say, ‘Now we 
are going to study Spanish.’ My ap- 
proach is different. We play games 
and use Spanish words to describe 
what we’re doing. [’'m not teaching 





The daily elementary Spanish 
course on TV reaches 126 schools. 
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Salvador Siqueiros conducts his Spanish lessons in a Mexican setting. 


them as such. But they are learning 
while we have fun together.” 

But there’s no “fooling around” 
on the Spanish show, though it does 
have some gimmicks to sustain in- 
terest. Siqueiros begins each session 
by opening the door to his hacienda 
and stepping out into a little Mexi- 
can courtyard. In the middle, is a 
well. He sometimes lowers a bucket 
into it and pulls out an object that 
helps clarify an idea he’s trying to 
get across to his audience. 

Instruction is done in segments. 
One week he may talk about the 
dinner hour as observed in a Span- 
ish village. He will display a plate, 
pronounce the Spanish word for 
plate, and then do the same with a 
cup, saucer, knife, etc. It’s 
a picture-word association—the di- 
rect method, as Siqueiros likes to 
call it. 

He imagines that all 3,982 stu- 


dents are in the TV studio with him 
during a session. And the students, 
through Siqueiros’ dialogue of rec- 
ognition and praise, get that im- 
pression, too. 

Of course, they have no oppor- 
tunity to ask questions during class. 
They must wait until Siqueiros vis- 
its each of the 126 schools person- 
ally. It takes about two months to 
make the complete round, but he 
says this is not much of a problem. 

“Often the teacher in each school, 
even though she is learning Spanish 
for the first time along with the stu- 
dents, can answer most questions.” 

On his visits Siqueiros stays in 
each classroom only 10 or 15. min- 
utes. But even in that brief time, 
the students are able to quickly re- 
view, ask questions, demonstrate 
their speaking skills and learn new 
material. 

Tests are conducted over televi- 
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sion, with teachers grading papers 
according to a master key sent to 
them by Siqueiros. However, the de- 
cision of whether to give a student 
an A or B is up to the individual 
teacher. The “curve” varies with 
each school. 

The individual classroom teacher 
has one more job. She prepares 
critiques of Siqueiros’ work on tele- 
vision, and sends them in. From 
these, he can evaluate how well he 
is performing on camera. 

Most of the local teachers, who 
do not know any Spanish them- 


selves, learn right along with the 
students. Some of them plan to take 
Spanish courses this summer in col- 
leges and universities. 
Superintendent Martin says he’d 
like to run some control groups to 
check on progress. This is important 
in setting up the criteria necessary 
for a Ford Foundation or U. S. Of- 
fice of Education grant. The seven 
county school heads are hoping for 
some money with which to pur- 
chase some kind of video recording 
device. Then Siqueiros’ original pro- 
grams could be rebroadcast, while 


CORNING, N. Y., REACHES THE PARENTS 


= Parents of school-age children in 
the Corning, N. Y., City School Dis- 
trict can observe up to three hours 
of instructional television daily in 
their own homes. While these pro- 
grams are aimed at supplementing 
classroom instruction, administrators 
have found that parents also watch 
the telecasts to better acquaint 
themselves with their children’s 
learning experiences in school. 

In addition to the value that ac- 
crues from parents’ viewing of tele- 
vision teaching, Corning officials 
have been able to keep large seg- 
ments of the community informed 
about their schools through evening 
programs specifically planned for 
adults. 

How have they developed this 
communications “pipeline” into the 
district’s homes and schools? The 
answer lies partly in the topog- 
raphy of the area. 


Private line ETV 


The Corning District is surround- 
ed by mountains which obstruct the 
air-borne reception of television pro- 
grams. An enterprising company set 
up its own television cable system 
to pick up programs from commer- 
cial stations via a master antenna 
located atop one of the surrounding 
peaks. These programs are “piped” 
into subscribers’ homes, by means 
of a cable, for a small monthly fee. 
This cable goes into 3,200 homes 
and 14 of the district’s schools. 
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Superintendent Grant Venn and 
district officials saw in the cable ar- 
rangement an opportunity to im- 
prove the effectiveness of their edu- 
cational program and decided to 
give their idea a try. One of the dis- 
trict’s principals, Halas L. Jackim, 
with a strong background in ETV 
administration was asked to plan 
and direct the project as a full-time 
assignment. A highly-qualified elec- 
tronics engineer was engaged to 
serve as a part-time technical con- 
sultant. : 

Then the district entered into an 
agreement with the local TV cable 
company for transmission of pro- 
grams originating from a district- 
owned studio. This system embodies 
many of the best features of both 
closed- and open-circuit television. 
As a closed-circuit system, it is not 
troubled with FCC regulations per- 
taining to schedules, licensed per- 
sonnel and a station permit. It also 
enjoys the technical capability of be- 
ing able to present more than one 
program at the same time. But in 
addition to these advantages, en- 
joyed by most closed circuit opera- 
tions, this system can also bring edu- 
cational programs into the homes of 
the community, as well as into the 
schools. 

Financial support was sought 
from numerous sources including the 
state and federal governments and 
various foundations. Grants totaling 
$87,500—from the Corning Glass 





he devoted more time to teaching 
the advanced classes and to mak- 
ing more frequent personal visits. 


What next? 


Martin thinks the future looks 
good. He predicts that an educa- 
tional TV network will be set up 
in Iowa before long. 

Program Director Sherwin is sure 
this type of program is just scratch- 
ing the surface of educational TV. 

Perhaps it is, with school dis- 
tricts everywhere faced with press- 
ing teacher shortages. 


Works Foundation and the Ford 
Foundation—made it possible to 
establish and operate the entire sys- 
tem for one year at no cost to the 
taxpayers. 


A PR and administrative tool 


The fact that the studio teachers 
are selected on the basis of their 
teaching ability and are relieved 
from all other responsibilities helps 
to guarantee quality teaching via the 
screen. Thus, Corning has been able 
to put its best teaching talent on 
public display. Good teaching meth- 
ods and materials are also inevitably 
demonstrated to parents and class- 
room teachers through these tele- 
casts. In addition to having positive 
professional in-service training ef- 
fects, they are a tremendous asset 
to the community relations program 
for they can bring the classroom 
into every citizen’s home at a flick of 
a switch. 

Panel presentations, interviews, 
dramatizations, student participa- 
tion, photographs, films, tape record- 
ings, charts, and even puppets all 
help to put school issues across via 
TV. The fact that the public can 
meet the superintendent, board 
members, and other school person- 
nel as human beings in the intimacy 
of televised “fireside chats” helps 
instill confidence in the school sys- 
tem. 

This television system serves still 
another administrative function. 
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FIRESIDE CHAT 








Corning Superintendent Venn discusses 


school problems with community. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
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Teachers learn how to use a new report 
card during televised training session. 
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Parent “sitting in” on class instruction 
gets better idea of school program. 
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With it, simultaneous presentations 
of administrative information can 
be given to all of the faculties scat- 
tered throughout the 300-square- 
mile district. Such direct, convenient 
communication would have been im- 
possible without the TV cable. 
Corning administrators, employ- 
ing this and the many other unique 





powers of television—its ability to 
enlarge printed matter, to convey a 
feeling of intimacy or to create de- 
sired moods with props and music 
—find that its potential is not lim- 
ited to use in the classroom. They 
are convinced that it can be ex- 
tended to serve as an invaluable 
administrative tool. 


100 VERMONT DISTRICTS WORK TOGETHER 


= A television program centered 
in Burlington, Vt., is being used by 
100 school districts in the state. Be- 
gun as an experimental adjunct to 
in-school instruction in 1956, the 
ETV project is now broadcast for a 
half-hour daily over commercial 
station WCAX-TV at 9:30 a.m. 
Instruction is given in music, sci- 
ence, literature, art, physical educa- 
tion, health and safety for elemen- 
tary school pupils. 

Designed as an enrichment pro- 
gram, it is meant to supplement 
classroom instruction, not replace 
it. But, with the help of educational 
television, a single teacher can now 
provide such enrichment to more 
than 16,000 students. More impor- 
tant, it is now possible for school 
districts in remote areas, far from 
larger communities, to receive spe- 
cialized instruction that was un- 
available before. 


How Burlington made a start 


The first offering, four years ago, 
was a weekly half-hour program of 
films devoted to music appreciation, 
under the auspices of the Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra Assoc. By 
1957, some 60 elementary schools 
were participating in the project and 
the enthusiasm of teachers, admin- 
istrators and pupils for the program 
indicated that its offerings could be 
successfully expanded. 

A 15-week series of programs for 
elementary school children was be- 
gun with volunteer instructors, from 
in and outside the schools, conduct- 
ing the sessions. Music was again 
offered on Mondays, under the aus- 
pices of the Vermont Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Dr. Alan Carter pro- 
viding the instruction. Science was 


presented on Tuesdays by Dr. Ed- 
ward Stefaniak, Johnson Teachers 
College. Mrs. Jane Hobson, Ver- 
mont Free Library Commission, 
handled the Wednesday literature 
sessions. The instructor for art on 
Thursdays was Albert Trono of 
Burlington High School. And Ray- 
mond Magwire, from the state de- 
partment of education, presented 
the physical education, health and 
safety segment of the program on 
Fridays. 

To enable classroom teachers to 
make the best possible use of the 
televised sessions, teacher guides 
were distributed in advance of the 
broadcasts. The guides contained 
brief lesson plans of the material to 
be covered in each session and the 
elementary grades for which the 
material was designed. (See box, 
page 74, for sample lesson plans.) 

Instructors discovered that they 
were able to provide more effective 
instruction on television than they 
could in the classroom. Science 
demonstrations, for example, could 
be made clearly visible to every 
viewer by bringing the camera in 
close while the instructor performed 
an experiment—an impossibility in 
the classroom lab. Physical educa- 
tion lessons in ball-handling, rope- 
jumping, coordination of all kinds, 
came across far more simply and 
clearly than they could when han- 
dled before large groups in a gym. 


The program today 


The current 10-week “TV 
School” beamed to the rest of the 
state from Burlington remains es- 
sentially the same today, except that 
the literature session has been re- 
placed by one on social studies. Ac- 
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cording to William T. Logan, Bur- . 


lington superintendent, the project 
will probably remain a permanent 
feature of school instruction in Ver- 
mont. If anything, it should be the 
nucleus of the state’s contribution 
to a proposed New England educa- 
tional television network, generally 
predicted within the next five to 10 


What was the key to Burlington’s 
success with ETV? The fact that 
various elements within the commu- 
nity were willing to undertake a 
cooperative experimental effort to 
improve instruction. WCAX-TV 
agreed to provide the necessary pro- 
duction personnel, facilities and air 
time — without cost — as a pub- 








years. lic service. Volunteer instructors, 
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SAMPLE LESSON PLANS, BURLINGTON, VT. 


A teacher's guide, containing an outline of programs to be offered, is 
distributed to participating schools well in advance of “TV School” 
broadcasts in Burlington, Vt. The guide contains a daily schedule of 
offerings and brief lesson plans for each day’s session. Here are two 
sample lesson plans, reprinted from the TV School booklet. 


MONDAY-~—9:30 to 10:00 a.m. Lesson Plan No. 1—MUSIC 
Grades five-six 


WORK SONGS 


1. Purpose: To introduce students to the history of work songs. How 
these older songs break down. European and American songs will be 
used. Professor Horace Beck of the American Literature Department of 
Middlebury College, an authority on the ballad, will talk on various 
aspects of the ballad and will have an expert ballad singer with guitar 
to illustrate the various songs. 


2. Materials: a. By viewers: none. 
b. By TV instructor: Blackboard, table, two chairs. 


3. Synopsis: To acquaint students with the American and European 
ballads, some of which will be known to them. Professor Beck will show 
how students in the grades can use these ballads for their own enjoy- 
ment and edification. 


Followup: Since Professor Beck will give sources, have your students 
sing some of the ballads covered in this telecast and question them on 
the history and breakdown of the ballads. 


TUESDAY —9:30 to 10:00 a.m. Lesson Plan No. 1—SCIENCE 
Grades four-eight 


FRICTION 


1. Main points to be made by the TV instructor: 
a. Friction is a force which makes work more difficult. 
b. There are different kinds of friction. 
c. — is caused when two surfaces slide or roll against each 
other. 
d. Friction can be decreased by smoothing surfaces, by lubricating 
or by decreasing the rubbing surfaces. 


2. Materials: a. TV instructor will use boxes, rollers, weights, pulley, 
boards, glass. 


b. By viewers: None. 


3. Synopsis: Demonstration will show that sliding friction is greater 
than rolling friction by using a box with and without rollers. It will also 


show that friction may be reduced by smoothing the surfaces, lubricating, 
and reducing the contact areas. 


Followup: Try drilling a hardwood block, sawing metal with a hack- 
saw, rubbing your hands together, and sanding a wood surface vig- 
orously to illustrate that friction causes heat. The energy of work is 
changed into heat energy. 








drawn from schools, colleges and 
associations, were willing to help 
with the presentation of program 
material. And Superintendent Lo- 
gan and the Burlington schools as- 
sumed much of the burden of plan- 
ning, coordination and preparation 
of materials to be used. 


The problem of funds 


Until now, financial support for 
the program has been meager. 
When it became necessary to find 
some way to defray the cost of pre- 
paring and printing the television 
lesson plan guides, participating 
schools were charged 50¢ apiece for 
them. Some of this money has been 
used to compensate instructors—in 
a small way—and to pay for neces- 
sary travel and clerical expenses, 
The acquisition of television receiv- 
ers remains the responsibility of the 
interested schools. Many have bor- 
rowed sets from people within their 
immediate area; enthusiastic PTA 
groups in other schools have do- 
nated them outright. 

The program has now advanced 
to such a point, however, that some 
substantial amount of money must 
be raised to permit the project to 
develop further. An estimated an- 
nual budget runs to $22,000. This 
would include nominal compensa- 
tion for instructors, a fee to be paid 
to WCAX-TV for its out-of-pocket 
expenses, a salary for a director of 
the project and money for clerical, 
travel and printing costs. 

Where will the money come 
from? The state doesn’t have funds 
available. The Burlington school 
district could not subsidize the pro- 
gram even if it wanted to, since dis- 
tricts other than Burlington benefit 
from it. But Superintendent Logan 
is optimistic. He is now approach- 
ing local institutions—banks par- 
ticularly—to persuade them to un- 
derwrite the costs involved. He 
considers the ETV project a superb 
program for a bank to sponsor, 
both for its content and for the ideal 
public relations opportunity it of- 
fers. Once funds have been at- 
tained, Logan hopes to begin taping 
the Burlington sessions. The tapes 
will be made available to similar 
projects in adjacent states on an ex- 
change basis, thus laying the ground- 
work for the anticipated New Eng- 
land educational television network 
he hopes to see within the next few 
years. End 
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QUIET! GIRL STUDYING 


correspondence through Dictaphone’s secretarial 

training package. She’s getting experience typing 
wills, contracts and other documents. She already un- 
derstands many common legal terms. 


Each day in class, she uses the new TIME-MASTER® 
transcribing machine and Dictabelt® records—the up- 
to-date machine dictating method most widely used 
today. Her practice work is recorded on 18 Dictabelts, 
one of which includes typical examples of legal corre- 
spondence and documents. 

A wide variety of other professions and industries, 
such as medicine, government, science and engineering 
also are taught in depth. A 200-page textbook contains 
a full work program for one semester. 


T= YOUNG LADY is becoming familiar with legal 


YOUR SCHOOL can get all of the equipment and ma- 
terials needed to train 15 students by renting one 
Dictaphone course unit. With it, you get full service on 
the TIME-MASTER transcribing machine. 

RE EE A A SS LL 


Dictaphone CORPORATION 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me your booklet, “‘On the Way Up Before the 
First Job.”” 
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A GUIDE TO BETTER MANAGEMENT METHODS 


Teachers need not be clerks 


Here’s how one district has used data processing equipment to 


get better staff utilization. 


By WILLIS P. KERN 
Assistant Superintendent, Willoughby-Eastlake City School District, Ohio 


= = @& Like most _ school dis- 
tricts throughout the United States, 
we have been experiencing a seri- 
ous problem as the result of two 
situations—rapidly expanding en- 
rollments and a shortage of instruc- 
tional personnel. 

With this in mind, our adminis- 
trators and school board decided 


that we had to free our teachers of 
many of the clerical and routine 
accounting duties normally associ- 
ated with teaching. We recognized 
that it was wasteful to use instruc- 
tional personnel for duties below 
the level of their greatest contribu- 
tion. Moreover, the cost to our tax- 
payers—both in dollars and in effi- 
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ciency—was quite plainly excessive. 

Taking our cue from _ business 
and industry, we decided that an 
automatic data processing system 
would be the most efficient way to 
provide our teachers with more 
time to devote to teaching, while at 
the same time speeding our essen- 
tial clerical work. We also realized 


High School Report Card 


This is the card the teacher “marks” each six- 
week period. She has a pre-punched card for 
each student. Using a special pencil she draws 
a line next to the pupil’s grade for the period. 
The machines “read” the grade, pull all cards 
for the student together, produce the report 
card shown below, automatically! 
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Elementary Report Card 


A single card for each student is adequate in 
grades four, five, and six, since one teacher 
does all the marking. Again, the teacher’s sole 
job is to mark the grades with a single line for 
each subject. Machines do the rest. 
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that the current strain could only 
get worse. Present enrollment in the 
district is about 9,000, but we are 
forecasting an expected 17,000 by 
1965. 


Anatomy of the problem 


The Willoughby-Eastlake City 
School District serves a 31-square- 
mile area about 20 miles east of 
Cleveland. The area is basically a 
residential suburb with a good bal- 
ance of business and industry. 

The district presently operates 10 
elementary schools, three junior 
and two senior high schools. Indica- 
tive of our enrollment growth is the 
fact that a majority of these schools 
have been built within the past nine 
years. 

These were our two main prob- 
lems before we found a solution: 


1. As it became necessary to re- 
cord information and make sched- 
ules for thousands rather than hun- 
dreds of students, more clerical and 
professional personnel were needed. 
Employment was extended into the 
summer months. Schedules were pre- 
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pared and records completed in a 
rush preceding the opening of each 
school year. Teachers were required 
to spend too great a portion of each 
day doing clerical work. 

2. The school testing program, as 
well as permanent recording of 
grades and other statistical informa- 
tion concerning pupils, provided a 
source of valuable information for 
improvement of the instructional 
program. But, even though this raw 
material existed, it was unavailabie 
in usable form because of the exten- 
sive time element involved in reduc- 
ing it. 

After discussion, it became ap- 
parent that integrated data process- 
ing could provide the best answer 
to our problems. The next step was 
to establish and lay out the proce- 
dures, forms and equipment that 
would be required. Representatives 
of UARCO, Inc., and International 
Business Machines Corp. worked 
closely with the district throughout 
the development period. In addi- 
tion, to insure that the system would 
function in practice as well as the- 


ory, the Ohio Rubber Co. offered 
the use of its IBM equipment for 
running tests. 


What the system does 


In brief outline, our integrated 
data processing equipment is used 
for: 1) report cards; 2) attendance 
records; 3) honor roll; 4) failure 
reports; 5) annual subject registra- 
tion; 6) scheduling of students; 7) 
ability and aptitude testing and re- 
search; 8) equality point average 
ranking; 9) school bus routing and 
scheduling; 10) immunization re- 
cords and reports; and 11) estab- 
lishing school attendance bounda- 
ries. A large percentage of these re- 
ports are required under Ohio law. 


How the system works 


The key documents in all data 
processing procedures related to 
personal pupil information are the 
student census cards. Basic infor- 
mation is supplied, by the parents, 
during initial student registration. 
The registration form contains all 
state-required information plus ad- 
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MORE POWER-MORE USES 
FOR SCHOOL CLEANING. 






SERIES 400 
VACUUM 
CLEANER 


%& Tremendous Power 
Wet and Dry Pick-up 
Highly Portable 


Removable 
Power Unit 
For Blowing and 
Light Vacuuming 


+ + 





School custodians everywhere prefer the 
Tornado 400 Vacuum Cleaner. Its tremen- 
dous, dependable power, durable construc- 
tion, and portability does every cleaning 
job faster and more thoroughly. 

For wet pickup, Tornado follows the 
scrubber and sweeps up the suds to leave 
floor dry and ready for waxing. With the 
wide range of Tornado attachments, you 
can clean overhead fixtures, walls or 
drapes, chalk trays, lockers, halls, and 
hundreds of hard-to-reach spots. 

Put the Tornado 400 to work in your 
school, now! 


YOU CAN’T BEAT 
IT FOR CLEANING 
BOILER TUBES 


Professional boiler men 
use this same Tornado 
vacuum cleaner. Take 
advantage of this versa- 
tility, improve heating 
and cut fuel costs by 
cleaning your own boiler 
tubes regularly. 











Wet pickup of suds, water 
or any liquid. 











Clean halls, lockers, classrooms 
or auditoriums. 

















Overhead cleaning is fast and 
easy with Tornado. 























Cleans chalk trays, erasers, 
all around the classroom. 


FREE cleaning survey by a Tornado cleaning engineer at no obligations, just write! 


For more information, write for Tornado 400 bulletin #894. 


GREWER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 





5102 N. Ravenswood Avenue e Chicago 40, Illinois 


(Circle number 712 for more information) 
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ditional statistics necessary in pre- 
paring all reports concerning stu- 
dents. 

The next step is to prepare three 
master punched cards (the student 
census cards). These contain: 1) 
student information; 2) parent in- 
formation; 3) residence information. 

Annual re-registration is unnec- 

essary since these are permanent 
records, requiring revision only in 
the event of a change in basic in- 
formation. A wealth of statistical 
information can be stored in these 
cards for studies concerning parent 
employment, school boundaries, bus 
schedules, etc. And, these require 
no searching—the information is 
automatically available. 
Example: when the district was called 
upon to determine whether it was 
eligible for federal funds as an area 
with large concentrations of govern- 
ment housing and/or employment, 
a report was run—using the student 
census punched cards—in very little 
time. There was no searching of rec- 
ords or long, tedious hours of trans- 
cribing and recording. 

The punched census cards are 
used to prepare pupil information 
records on an IBM 402 accounting 
machine. Copies are made for prin- 
cipals, counselors, and homeroom 
teachers, supplying identifying in- 
formation about each pupil, while 
eliminating the clerical tasks. The 
cards are filed by school at the dis- 
trict office. 


Attendance and grade reporting 


Once all students are registered, 
the next step is to prepare needed 
forms for attendance and grade 
reporting. A master attendance 
punched card file, by school, is 
prepared by reproducing informa- 
tion found on the student informa- 
tion census card. Mark-sensed at- 
tendance cards are created from 
the master file and, along with a 
mark-sensed attendance register, 
are sent to each school office. 

Absence and grade reports are 
based on a six-week period. The ab- 
sence reports are maintained by the 
individual school offices so that no 
accounting, recording or reporting is 
required of the homeroom teach- 
ers, who are thus freed of all re- 
sponsibility but notifying the school 
office of absentees. 

At the end of each six-week 
period, the cards and register are 
forwarded to the district office 
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This is the summary sheet for an entire class showing individual standings and totals for the whole group. 


where they are processed to provide 
necessary reports and to insert at- 
tendance information on_ grade 
cards. In addition to freeing home- 
room teachers for other duties, this 
system has also cut requirements 
for clerical personnel in the indi- 
vidual school offices. 

Grade report cards are produced 
from class cards (to be described 
later). Teachers’ clerical time is re- 
duced to mark-sensing a grade sym- 
bol for the course. Listing of sub- 
jects and grades, transcribing to 
grade sheets and then to report 
cards and permanent records is un- 
necessary. The card shows grades 
earned for the current grading pe- 
riod and each prior grading period. 
Copies for the office, counselors, 
and homeroom teachers can be re- 
produced automatically. From the 
same grade source it is passible to 
produce automatically point, aver- 
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ages, class rank, honor rolls and 
failure lists. 

During April and May of each 
year, students and counselors get 
together to prepare a class schedule 
for the coming school year. This is 
limited to upper grades where stu- 
dents have a choice of classes. Ele- 
mentary school schedules, of course, 
are fixed. 

After courses have been selected, 
registration cards are punched to 
include various class codes. Reports 
are run off showing total students 
by class. These are forwarded to the 
principal, who makes out a master 
class schedule, showing room num- 
ber, period, minimum and maxi- 
mum per class, etc. Punched class 
cards—designed for mark-sensing 
use—are prepared at the district of- 
fice (these are the cards mentioned 
previously in making out grades). 
These, plus the registration cards, 


are used to prepare a student sched- 
ule, teacher class list, counselor’s 
list, and student locator cards. 
Another important feature of our 
integrated data processing system 
is the student testing program. 
Standardized tests, administered to 
students in grades four through 12, 
are scored by mark-sensing. 
Results of the machine-scored 
tests are returned to the teacher in 
class-list form. It may be argued 
that there is an advantage to having 
teachers score the tests, since they 
would have an opportunity to be 
aware of particular responses by in- 
dividual students. But the time in- 
volved in this tedious job would 
negate most of the advantage. 
From the scores received, the 
teacher is able to determine whether 
tests of certain students should be 
reviewed for item analysis. If this 
procedure is followed, the teacher 
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still is able to analyze parts of the 
test for instructional implications. 
The use of mark-sensed punched 
cards for recording test results per- 
mits rapid and accurate conversion 
of scores, production of a test anal- 
ysis class list, and storage of infor- 
mation in readily accessible form for 
future recording or analysis. 


Permanent records 


At the end of each semester, the 
student class card file is used to 
prepare permanent record sheets, 
which are filed in each student’s 


permanent record folder. The sheets 
show final grade and credit for each 
course, a summary of attendance 
information, test results, and de- 
scriptive information as to class and 
student. At the end of the 11th and 
12th grades, additional carbon cop- 
ies are prepared for transcript pur- 
poses. One copy of the transcript is 
attached to the diploma at the time 
of graduation. Here, again, is an 
example of data processing assum- 
ing a burden formerly performed 
by teachers and office personnel. 
In essence, the great majority of 
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SUPERIOR Waste Receptacles 


There’s a Superior model to provide 
low-cost waste disposal in every loca- 
tion. Sturdy all-metal construction 
and exclusive design features assure 
long service life and continued 
attractive appearance. 


*WEATHERMASTER Full-width flaps 
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springs for easier, safer waste dis- 
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clerical tasks normally associated 
with running a school system has 
been taken over by our integrated 
data processing equipment. 

In addition, we have been able to 
use this equipment to project staff 
requirements, student enrollments, 
etc., for new schools. 

Further, plans are in progress to 
extend the use of the district’s data 
processing center to staff payroll, ap- 
propriation accounting and em- 
ployee personnel records. 

Whenever data processing is dis- 
cussed, this question comes up: “Is 
the personal touch lost?” 

In a word, no. The adoption of 
automatic accounting and grading 
procedures does not destroy the 
valuable personal relationships. 

Actually, the individual  guid- 
ance counselors are relieved of 
most of the time-consuming clerical 
and statistic-gathering functions and 
provided with a wealth of informa- 
tion, records, and reports concern- 
ing the students and their problems. 

This permits, first of all, an in- 
crease in the number of guidance 
contacts. Second, it provides an ex- 
amination-in-depth of each student 
through the availability of vital per- 
sonal and educational statistics. 
What has been accomplished 

Briefly stated, the advantages we 
have realized include: 

1. Less clerical work for teachers. 

2. Rapid access to information. 

3. Rapid production of records 
and reports. 

4. Additional research activities. 

5. Increased opportunity for 
greater pupil-teacher contact by re- 
lieving teachers for such contacts 
and by providing greater informa- 
tion for use in counseling situations. 

6. Increased accuracy. All rec- 
ords, reports and statistics are auto- 
matically produced from one source. 

7. A more efficient operation in 
line with good business practice. 

Superintendent J. B. Woodside 
summarizes the benefits of data 
processing this way: 

“One of the greatest investments 
made by government at all levels is 
in public education. By adopting 
similar data processing methods 
used by industry today, our school 
systems operate most efficiently at a 
savings to the taxpayer. Integrated 
data processing contributes to the 
betterment of the pupil, the teacher, 
and the community.” End 
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HOW TO TEACH MORE 


EFFECTIVELY WITH AN 
OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY 


PROJECTOR 





An important visual aids primer -- clip and save it 


As a person who uses and is often called upon to advise 
in the selection of visual aids equipment, it is essential 
that you become familiar with the many advantages of over- 
head projection techniques—how it can make your teaching 
even more effective, how it helps the student to grasp and to 
retain ideas, how it increases the scope of your subject matter. 


For many teachers the prime ad- 
vantage of the overhead transparency 
projector is the fact that it is the 
only type of ‘projection equipment 
that is designed to be operated in 
broad daylight. The ordinary class- 
room becomes a theater without turn- 
ing out the lights or drawing the 
shades. Of course, you must have a 
projector that provides the maximum 
screen light required to retain detail 
and color. Projection Optics’ Trans- 
paque Jr., for instance, provides up 
to three times more light on the 
screen than any other projector of 
its type. Transpaque Jr.’s exclusive 
optical system has completely elimi- 
nated a serious overhead projection 
problem — the distracting rings that 
have always appeared on the screen. 


Up-Front Projection 

With this teaching tool, both you 
and the projector are at the head of 
the class. As you teach, you face your 
students. You can gauge their re- 
actions, spot questions immediately ; 
students can take notes and you can 
refer to yours. Remember, the lights 
are on! In short, with the Trans- 
paque Jr. you retain all the advan- 
tages of a classroom environment. 


The very small’ profile of Trans- 
paque Jr., especially the projection 
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head, makes every seat usable. There 
is nothing obstructing your view of 
the class. Every student is able to 
see both you and the screen. The 
more compact Transpaque Jr. is also 
easily portable. 


Superimpose transparency over 
transparency, building a progressive 
story before the eyes of your class. 
Transpaque Jr. retains the brilliance 














and color even through multi-colored 
overlays. Each transparency has a 
large 10”x10” format. You can 
tailor-make them yourself, simply 
and inexpensively. You can buy them 
already prepared, covering a multi- 
tude of subjects. 


Write As You Speak 


To create large screen images of 
your notes or ideas, just write in 
your normal size script on a trans- 
parency. It is projected as you write, 
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just behind you on the screen. You 
can draw lines, write clarifying re- 
marks, circle areas of special interest. 
Your individual technique is as un- 
limited as your own imagination. 
There is no squeaky chalk or tiresome 
blackboard work. Use the roll of 
transparent film. Write on it and 
roll it away for a continuous supply 
of clean writing surface. 


Transpaque Jr. is UL-CSA ap- 
proved. It is easy to operate and 
trouble-free. For a free demon- 
stration or additional information, 
write to 





Projection Optics Co., Inc. 
275 Eleventh Avenue 
East Orange, New Jersey 











In Canada, Anglophoto, Ltd., 880 
Champagneur Ave., Montreal, Quebec. 
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Engineering Putsip, 


DAYLIGHT 


Kralovec & Best, consulting engineers, went one step 
further in their heat and ventilation design for the 
new Madonna High School, Chicago — they applied 
pneumatic control to skylight louvers. 


To meet the lighting requirements of the combination 
auditorium-gymnasium, architect C. I. Krajewski used 
‘a system of sky domes equipped with adjustable light 
dampers. How to control the dampers quickly and 


‘efficiently for change-over from plenty of daylight for 


gym activities to total blackout for movies, etc., was 
the problem presented to the consulting engineer. 


Kralovec & Best’s solution was — twenty-nine 4-inch 
powerstroke piston damper motors — one for each of 
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MADONNA HIGH SCHOOL 


Chicago, Ill. 

Architect: C. 1. Krajewski, Chicago 
Consulting Engineers: 

Kralovec & Best a 
Chicago . ee ; oe ot 
Heating Contractor: 
Windsor Heating Co. 
Chicago 



























the sky dome louvers on the roof — energized instantly 
from a single Powers pneumatic selector switch in the 
projection room. Turning the switch activates air pres- 
sure at 15 psi. through a Powers Series 500 Pilot. Valve 
to the motors to close the light louvers. When the 
switch is turned off, pressure is released . . . and the 
louvers swing open to admit light. 


Pneumatic control of daylight in Madonna school is 
fast, easy and quiet — a definite convenience for the 
projectionist or instructors, an operational bargain for 
the school, maintenance-wise. 


The complete heating system, as specified by Kralovec 
& Best, includes two hot water converters controlled 
at fixed temperatures. Individual classrooms are heated 
and ventilated by unit ventilators, controlled on the 
standard day-night cycle. Corridors, rest rooms, stor- 
age and locker rooms employ direct radiation controlled 
by Powers Day-Night room. thermostats. For extra 
safety and comfort, hot water to all showers is con- 
trolled by means of a Powers Hydroguard Thermostatic 
Shower Control. : 


Here, then, is how imaginative engineering applied to 
pneumatic control can have unusual — but practical 
— results in an efficient, low cost system. , 











Write for the latest-Powers Catalog 
of pneumatic controls for schools. 
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.»» AND FOR SOUND OF QUALITY, RELY ON RCA! Naturally you want a sound system to provide dependable 
day-after-day communication and programming for varied purposes. But an emergency system demands much 
more in reliability when the basic safety of both pupils and teachers is involved. You can feel secure in the 
knowledge that RCA Sound has the quality for both jobs—through years of RCA experience and leadership 
in sound engineering. 





From a central RCA console, your voice or signal reaches instantly to every location. You have at hand, liter- 
ally, every student and teacher throughout your building. And every day, via AM-FM radio, record player 
and tape recorder, you open classroom doors to the world by transmitting programs to any areas you wish. 


The best sound systems begin with knowledgeable planning. Talk with your RCA Engineered Sound Distributor 
and let him help you map out a sound system for the utmost in safety at a price that’s thoroughly practical. 
Look up your RCA Engineered Sound Distributor in the classified book under ‘‘Public Address and Sound 
Systems.’”’ RCA has just introduced a new line of modular sound systems which can be custom assembled in 
scores of combinations to meet every school budget and need. For information on new RCA ‘‘Made-to-Order” 
Sound Systems, address RCA, Dept. F-110, Camden 2, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
SOUND PRODUCTS CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 


Tmk(s) ® 
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In Wilkinsburg, Pa., no new school has been built in more 
than 30 years, but students are being educated in the most 
modern and advanced facilities. The secret: A planned 
program of maintenance and rehabilitation. 





YOUR OLD 


@ @ ® Every kitchen range in the 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., junior and senior 
high school home economics depart- 
ments is a 1960 model. Last year 
every range was a 1959 edition. Im- 
possible? Impractical? Too expen- 
sive? You’re wrong. The district is 
actually saving money! 

Here’s how it works. Because of 
the appliance manufacturers’ pro- 
curement program for schools, sub- 
stantial savings are realized through 
an annual replacement plan. The 
supplier replaces each appliance 
with new models as they become 
available and reclaims the old mod- 
els. Result: The school district gets 
new ranges, refrigerators and other 
appliances every year for nothing. 
And in 10 years, when most schools 
have to start thinking about buying 
new appliances for their home eco- 
nomics departments, because of de- 
preciation, Wilkinsburg is still us- 
ing the latest models at no addition- 
al cost. 

This is just one example of how a 
program of planned rehabilitation 
‘ and maintenance has saved money 
for Wilkinsburg’s taxpayers. 


=16] 1H ali ler 


Wilkinsburg is a basically resi- 
dential suburb in the Pittsburgh 
area, but unlike the suburbs that 
have grown up in the last decade, 
this one is relatively old and stable. 
Its greatest population boom came 
in the ’20’s. Land values are high 
and open lots are few and far be- 
tween. 

Because of high debt service pay- 
ments (“During the *30’s and °40’s, 
as much as 35% of our budget went 
to debt service,” says Superintend- 
ent William M. Potter), little mon- 
ey could be appropriated for proper 
maintenance. The buildings began 
to run down. 


Facing the facts 


In 1948, the Wilkinsburg school 
board took a long hard look at its 
situation. Buildings and equipment 
were in bad condition. Lighting was 
poor, maintenance procedures out- 
dated. On the other hand, debt pay- 
ments were being reduced (in Febru- 
ary, 1961, the last bonds will be 
paid off) and more money was be- 
coming available. 

Two paths were open. Either the 
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A modern music room has been constructed in the Wilkinsburg high school in space formerly used for dead storage of 
equipment. New lighting, piano, and recording equipment were among improvements. Room is used almost daily. 


schools could embark on anoth- 
er massive building program (once 
again incurring 30-year indebted- 
ness), or they could try to salvage 
the structures they already had. 

Besides not wanting to build 
again, the district found that for 
practical purposes it was impossible. 
“Our present high school is a three- 
story structure,” says Board Presi- 
dent Kenneth Cooley. “The land 
around it is built up. Unless we 
condemn a lot of buildings—at an 
exhorbitant price both in dollars 
and public relations—we would 
have to build on the same plot 
again. So what would we build? 
Another three-story structure. It 
might look more modern, but we 
believed that if our present structure 
was sound, we could get a lot more 
for our money by remodeling the 
inside to accommodate a modern 
school program.” 

Working on this premise, the 
board hired a firm of architects to 


make a survey of the schools along 
with the district’s superintendent of 
buildings, D. F. Klinefelter. Their 
job was to tell the school board 
which buildings were basically 
sound, what alterations and reha- 
bilitation were immediately neces- 
sary and how much each job would 
cost. 

All but one of the district’s six 
elementary schools, one junior high 
and one senior high were declared 
structurally sound. The one elemen- 
tary school that did not meet mini- 
mum requirements was closed and 
students were redistributed through- 
out other schools. 

With the architect’s report in 
hand, the school board met to give 
priority ratings to various jobs. “If 
we had a leaking roof, that certain- 
ly got top priority,” says Board 
Member Blair Studebaker. “But 
for other than emergency situations, 
priorities were assigned on the basis 
of our feeling for the need and im- 


portance of the particular job and 
its effect on the curriculum and our 
educational program.” 

Planning for rehabilitation was not 
done on a haphazard basis. “We 
felt that this kind of thing had to be 
done over a period of time,” Board 
Member John Cleland recalls. “We 
knew that we couldn’t commit suc- 
ceeding school boards to budget for 
our plan, but we felt that if we 
made sense, any succeeding board 
would carry it out. Actually, two of 
us have been board members since 
the planning was inaugurated.” 

The board started its program 
on the basis of a five-year rehabili- 
tation plan but has added other im- 
provements with each succeeding 
year. Priorities were given to re- 
lighting schools, painting interiors 
and exteriors and replacing equip- 
ment. Present planning covers cur- 
rent year needs plus plans for at 
least two years ahead. 

Once rehabilitation had been com- 
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pleted, the board considered con- 
tinuing maintenance problems. In 
other words, after each building had 
been painted, a regular schedule of 
repainting was posted and the job 
was budgeted for on a year-to-year 
basis. “We established a schedule of 
repainting exteriors every five years, 
interiors every seven,” says Board 
Member Fred Heddinger. “This is a 
constant maintenance cost. On class- 
room and other furniture, of course, 
the schedule is much longer. We hope 
our school furniture will last 25 
years. But even here, replacement 
is on a scheduled basis. 

“We found that window shades, 
for example, need replacing pretty 
regularly. That’s now on a sched- 
ule. Windows must be caulked con- 
stantly. And the lighting systems in 
every building are relamped every 
two years. That means that we 
change every bulb whether it’s 
burned out or not. We find that 
that’s just as cheap as letting each 
bulb burn out and then calling in a 
maintenance man to replace them 
piecemeal.” 


Major rehabilitation 


The first major rehabilitation 
project undertaken in Wilkinsburg 
was remodeling and refurbishing 
the high school home economics de- 
partment. “At the time we did it, 
[1951] the job cost us $75,000,” 
says Superintendent Potter. “That 
was complete with all the equip- 
ment, shelves, ranges, etc. Today I 
would say that comparable remodel- 
ing would cost about $125,000.” 


Although the Wilkinsburg bud- 
get does not need to be passed on 
by the taxpayers, the administra- 
tion was aware of the possibility 
that this kind of spending could be 
labeled an unnecessary frill. To 
provide better public understanding, 
the school board prepared a bro- 
chure explaining its program. This 
was mailed to every home. “We 
had always had a homemaking de- 
partment,” reports Potter, “so we 
weren’t worried about reaction to 
that, but we wanted to explain our 
whole rehabilitation idea to the par- 
ents, so that they would understand 
what we were trying to do. We ex- 
plained that it was impossible to 
teach a modern homemaking course 
in our old facilities [built in 1911]. 
If we wanted to teach the subject— 
and we did—we had to provide 
suitable quarters.” 

It was as a result of the home- 
making remodeling that the district 


learned how it could replace all of. 


its homemaking appliances at no 
cost to the schools. “A lot of people 
think this was possible only because 
we’re near a number of large appli- 
ance plants,” says Board President 
Cooley. “But these are national firms 
and any school district can take ad- 
vantage of a replacement plan such 
as ours. It doesn’t work in some 
areas simply because people don’t 
make it work.” 

Rebuilding the high school sci- 
ence department was another high 
priority item. This, the school board 
points out proudly, took place be- 
fore Sputnik. 


Outsides of buildings were first project. All buildings were steam-cleaned, repainted. Wooden sash 
windows were replaced by glass block and aluminum. Aluminum doors were installed, outside lighting improved. 


To remodel the science labora- 
tories, the district ripped out every 
extant fixture and started with the 
bare shell. “This doesn’t mean that 
we simply threw everything away,” 
cautions Superintendent Potter. 
“We re-used whatever equipment 
we could—things like sinks and lab 
tables. And we salvaged cabinets by 
repainting them. It cost us $125,- 
000 to refurbish our science depart- 
ment and now we’ve got as modern 
a program as any school in the 
state.” 

Other major rehabilitation jobs 
concerned the school auditorium, 
the junior and senior high school 
cafeterias, a band room, changing a 
tiered lecture hall into classrooms, 
replacing old windows with glass 
block and aluminum frames, and a 
continuing program of modernizing 
classrooms and other instructional 
areas in every school. (See pages 88- 
91 for some remodeling projects.) 

“When we were considering re- 
modeling our auditorium,” says 
Board Member Heddinger, “we 
went to all the auditoriums in our 
area that we felt were worth exam- 
ining for ideas. We found that our 
1,600-capacity auditorium was one 
of the most functional and beautiful 
in western Pennsylvania. 

“We took out the old orchestra 
pit and brought it to floor level, es- 
tablishing a larger area for the or- 
chestra. We replaced all the old 
Stage rigging and put in brand new 
gear, curtains and lighting, includ- 
ing a special control panel. Our 
lighting now is about as perfect 
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BEFORE 





AFTER Whole atmosphere of Wilkinsburg schools was affected by rehabilitation of halls. Painting and relighting changed 
dingy depressing scene into bright one. New lockers, cleaned floors, some new classroom doors added to fresh look. 


as you'll find in any auditorium. 
And our stage is big enough to hold 
a 125-piece orchestra.” 


Modern program, old building? 


One question that kept popping 
up during the Wilkinsburg rehabili- 
tation program was: “Can you put 
a modern program into an old build- 
ing?” To this, Superintendent Pot- 
ter answers a resounding “Yes.” 

“In the first place, we must ask 
ourselves what is a ‘modern build- 
ing,’ ” he points out. “A school con- 
structed today may not be modern in 
10 years. It may be outdated in two 
or three. Our schools were all well 
constructed. Many of them are prob- 
ably better built than most structures 
going up today. We had large rooms 
—often bigger than today’s require- 
ments. We don’t have a nice one- 
story structure, but we couldn't 
have that anyway. Our furnishings, 
our equipment, our lighting, all 
these are modern. If you were to 
walk inside one of our schools to- 
day, you’d never guess that it was 
more than 30 years old. Only the 
outside architecture gives that away. 


“We have spent $750,000 out of 
current funds to remodel our high 
school. We expect that building to 
last another 50 years. Even if we 
remodel four or five more times in 
those 50 years, it will cost us con- 
siderably less than it would have to 
construct a new building. A mod- 
ern new building for the same num- 
ber of students today would cost us 
$7 million.” 


Maintenance, too 


Wilkinsburg has been spending 
approximately 10% of its annual 
budget on rehabilitation and main- 
tenance of its buildings. (The na- 
tional average for building mainte- 
nance is about 3.5% of total cur- 
rent expenditures.) But rehabilita- 
tion, without a proper maintenance 
program, is simply a waste of 
money. 

“Since our whole program was 
put on a planned basis,” says Pot- 
ter, “we decided at the same time 
to reorganize and modernize our 
maintenance practices. 

“All maintenance and rehabilita- 
tion projects were put under the 


direction of D. F. Klinefelter, su- 
perintendent of buildings, who aided 
in setting up a regular program for 
repainting, relighting and caulking. 
Klinefelter worked with the archi- 
tect in surveying the buildings, 
helped plan the work pattern and 
plotted maintenance routines.” 

In 1955, as part of the rehabilita- 
tion project, the district constructed 
a supply warehouse and mainte- 
nance repair shop. The cost of the 
project was $68,500 and its comple- 
tion released eight rooms in school 
buildings for instructional purposes. 

By centralizing supply and main- 
tenance operations, the district has 
been able to cut its purchasing costs 
by about 15% annually. Control 
over custodians was also improved. 

The district employs 35 custodial 
workers (men and women), five util- 
ity mechanics and one stock clerk. 
Klinefelter has made it a practice 
to hire men in their 40’s, who have 
had construction experience, to work 
as custodians. He finds that these 
men can readily double as mechanics 
and craftsmen and function well as 

text continued on page 91 
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AFTER 


New lighting, and glass block windows, made all the 
difference in this Wilkinsburg elementary school class- 


room. Reading light was raised from inadequate level 
to better than 30 foot-candles at children’s desks. 


BEFORE 





BEFORE AFTER 


Home economics laboratory, built in 1911, until recently shell was retained. New lighting, plumbing, wiring 
sported only equipment of that era. In this case, only the room were installed, and the ceilings were lowered. 
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BEFORE 


Only five foot-candles of light were 
available in this kindergarten room 
in the Allison School. New lighting 
brought level to 35 foot-candles. 


habbit ded 





Kindergarten classes in old room (top picture) were handicapped by bad lighting, dingy walls and floors. Teachers 
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found it difficult to do close work. New lighting, painting, bright flooring and steam cleaning of fireplace transformed 
room into first-class educational station. Such remodeling was undertaken in every room where it was necessary. 
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BEFORE 


This hallway, a maintenance supply 
room, and an unused court were 
remodeled into a modern kitchen and 
dining area for $125,000. Total cost 
included all kitchen machinery. 
Construction of new dining facilities 
eliminated unsatisfactory condition, 
and also allowed district to institute 
closed lunch periods. 


AFTER 
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text continued from page 88 
a maintenance crew during the sum- 
mer months. 

Each building in the school 
system undergoes rigid inspection 
every year. Each principal must 
fill out prepared forms, listing all 
repairs and improvements needed 
in his individual school. These 
forms serve as a guide to budget 
proposals and work patterns in the 
following year. 

The Wilkinsburg maintenance de- 
partment also makes it a practice 
to anticipate problems. “Once in 
awhile we get caught short,” says 
Superintendent Potter. “Just a few 
months ago the main and auxiliary 
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furnaces in one school broke down 
during the same week. They’ve 
since been replaced at a cost of 
$75,000. We didn’t expect this ex- 
pense, but we were able to provide 
for it out of current funds. 

“We try to keep ahead of the 
game. Relamping is one example. 
We don’t wait for bulbs to burn out. 
We check all of our mechanical 
equipment regularly in an attempt 
to forestall breakdowns. 

“With a rehabilitation program 
that is planned ahead—and with 
constant maintenance—we feel that 
we are able to provide a modern 
education even in our oldest build- 
ings.” End 
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Why many school administrators 
welcome bottled soft drinks 


Many school systems have awarded 
soft drinks a place in food and refresh- 
ment facilities. There are three basic 
reasons: 

1. DIETARY VALUE: Soft drinks are 
accepted in dietetic planning as an “ac- 
cessory food.” Like relishes, they ac- 
cent the diet healthfully. Thus they 
add flavor and variety to menus that 
otherwise may seem routine. 

Soft drinks provide 100 calories of 
food energy per 8 ounces in easily as- 
similable form—a helpful contribution 
during the school day to pupil alertness 
and interest. 

2. WHOLESOMENESS: As you 


know, the body loses 242 quarts of 
fluid each day. Soft drinks help restore 
body fluid balance. Carbonation adds 
zest and palatability. In addition, soft 
drinks aid digestion and stimulate ap- 
petite. Because they are liquid, soft 
drinks pass quickly through the mouth, 
with virtually no involvement in oral 
conditions related to dental problems. 
Recent dental research reaffirms this 
thinking. 

3. SOCIAL VALUES: Availability of 
soft drinks within school limits at lunch 
time, and at social events encourages 
youngsters to stay on school property. 
Soft drinks can be an important aid in 





fostering desirable behavior patterns. 
Social activity is more readily super- 
vised and promoted. 

These are some of the reasons why soft 
drinks have a place in the food and 
refreshment facilities of our schools 
where bottled beverages are easy to 
store, handle and serve economically. 
If the subject of soft drinks in schools 
comes before your Board, talk it over 
with your local bottler. He’s a tax-pay- 
ing businessman of the community, 
dealing in products which contribute 
to the local economy in the same way 
as other food products served on school 
premises. He’s entitled to a fair hearing. 


Let us send you more complete and thoroughly documented literature on the food, health 


and social values of bottled soft drinks. Write: 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 


Washington 6, D.C. 


National Association of the Bottled Soft Drink Industry—a non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft 
drinks, with members in every state. Its purposes: to promote better understanding of the industry and its products, 
and to improve production and distribution methods through education and research. 
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which are more expensive: 





Unified or non-unified districts? 


Here are the results of an analytical study of school district costs under 
both plans. Though the figures are based on California’s experience, the re- 


sults have universal application. 


By JOHN P. SHELTON and PETER GRAY 


@ 8 @ If your district is con- 
templating unification, your major 
consideration will be the effect it 
can have on the quality of educa- 
tion. Most experts agree it does 
improve the educational product. 
But it will also affect your cost of 
education. So, facing facts, you'll 
probably have to hurdle the cost 
factor first in making any plans. 
Are  unified—combined high 
school and elementary—districts 
more costly? At the outset, one 
might expect that they would be. 
Certainly they have a larger pro- 
portion of their students in the 
higher grades where education is 
more expensive. But when one ana- 
lyzes actual figures and compares 
on a basis of similar class-level 
compositions, unified districts prove 
to have a lower per pupil cost. 


A study of comparative costs 


Unification may increase costs in 
some districts. (A case study of 
Mariposa, Calif., Unified School 
District, before and after unifica- 
tion, indicates an increase in cost 
due, in no small measure, to in- 
creased costs of pupil transporta- 
tion.) But the real issue is whether 
unification is generally associated 
with higher costs per student. Ap- 
parent support for the belief that 
unified districts may be slightly 





Editor’s note: This article was pre- 
pared at Claremont Graduate School, 
Claremont, Calif., where John P. Shel- 
ton is associate professor of economics. 
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more costly to operate than non- 
unified districts is contained in the 
annual report on “General Fund 
Expenditures of California School 
Districts,” published in California 
Schools. 

The data for recent years are 
tabulated below in Table 1. 

In every year the cost-in unified 
districts exceeded the statewide av- 
erage for non-unified districts, and, 
of course, the statewide average for 
all students. 

Further examination shows, how- 
ever, that direct comparison of the 
above data is misleading. One ma- 
jor adjustment is necessary before a 


meaningful comparison can be 
made. The higher the level of edu- 
cation, the greater the operating ex- 
pense per pupil. Thus, the fact that 
unified districts have a larger pro- 
portion of students in the higher 
grades must be evaluated before 
making cost comparisons. 

Consider the distribution of stu- 
dents, according to level of educa- 
tion, in 1956-57 and 1957-58 as 
shown by Table 2. 

Since unified and non-unified 
districts have a different mix of 
students, how can cost comparisons 
be made between them? This can be 
done by weighting the numbers in 





Table 1 


Total current expense of education 
; per average daily attendance 


1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 





Statewide—all levels 
Unified districts 
Non-unified districts 


Table 2 


$306.16 $312.40 $323.23 $346.24 $372.91 
315.33 319.27 332.34 357.29 381.07 
302.54 309.60 319.58 341.78 369.66 


Distribution of students 


Non-Unified Unified 


1957-58 districts districts 
Elementary (grades kindergarten—six) 59.48% 57.18% 
Grades seven and eight attending 
elementary schools 7.29 1.96 
Grades seven and eight attending 
junior high schools 5.69 10.51 
High school (grades nine-12) 22.68 24.57 
Junior colleges (grades 13-14) 4.86 5.78 
1956-57 
Elementary (grades kindergarten-six) 66.76% 59.14% 
High school (grades seven-12) 29.08 35.06 
Junior college (grades 13-14) 4.16 5.80 
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different levels of education by the 
appropriate cost per student at that 
level. The cost figures in Table 3 
are the statewide average costs per 
pupil in non-unified districts in Cali- 
fornia for the academic years 1956- 
57 and 1957-58. 


Table 3 
1956-57 1957-58 

Elementary 

districts $290.42 $315.61 
High school 

districts 444.25 475.80 
Junior college 

districts 474.42 495.17 


This means that, in terms of cost 
in 1957-58, 100 high school pupils 
are the equivalent of 150.8 ele- 
mentary students and 100 junior 
college students cost as much to 
educate as 156.9 students in gram- 
mar school. 

Using these weighting factors it is 
possible to see what the costs of 
non-unified school districts would 
have been in the two academic 
years under review, had they had 
the same grade distribution of stu- 
dents as the unified school districts. 
The per student cost figures for the 
two types of school districts for the 
years 1956-57 and 1957-58 are: 


Current education expense per 
average daily attendance 


1956-57 1957-58 
Unified school 


districts $357.29 $381.03 
Non-unified school 
districts 354.30 382.18 


Thus, after the upward adjust- 
ment of the costs of the non-unified 
districts by amounts which compen- 
sate for the different mix of stu- 
dents, the original differences for 
the two years under consideration 
($15.51 and $11.36 respectively— 
see.Table 1) have been reduced to 
$2.99 for 1957 and completely 
eliminated in 1958. In fact, the 
weighted cost for the most recent 
year shows an advantage of $1.17 
for unified districts. However, these 
discrepancies are so small that they 
could easily have been caused by 
factors other than unification or the 
lack of it. (And, in districts without 
junior colleges, the figures might tilt 
the other way.) 


Another study 


A similar comparison was made 
between non-unified school districts 
and 12 districts that were unified 


from kindergarten through junior 
college, for the same two years, 
The results emphasize more clearly 
the findings given above: in both 
years the Current Education Ex- 
pense per Average Daily Attend- 
ance (CEE per ADA), for those 
districts in which unification was 
carried to the limit, was below that 
of non-unified districts when the 
costs of the latter had been adjusted 
to represent comparable propor- 
tions at each grade level. This is 
shown in these figures. 


Current education expense per 
average daily attendance 


1956-57 1957-58 
12 school 
districts unified 
from kinder- 


garten-14 $359.30 $378.54 
Non-unified 

school districts 

(adjusted) 362.08 390.13 


More incisive data are obtained 
by breaking down the current cost 
of education into its component 
parts. If unification achieves econo- 
mies these would be expected to lie 
in reduced administration costs. 
This is detailed in the study of 
California Local Finance, especial- 
ly in a chapter prepared by Hubert 
Armstrong and Frank Farner. They 
report that in 1956-57 costs of ad- 
ministration as a percentage of total 
CEE were: 


Elementary districts 4.22% 
High school districts 3.88% 
Unified districts 3.43% 
All districts 3.94% 


To extend this observation, all 
elements of total CEE per ADA 
Other than teachers’ salaries were 
compared, using the same index 
number weighting system to make 
the grade mix of unified and non- 
unified schools comparable. The 
cost breakdown shows the follow- 
ing comparisons when the distribu- 
tion of students in the non-unified 
districts is adjusted to equal that in 
the unified districts. 


1956-57 
Non-unified Unified 
districts districts 


Teacher cost 


per ADA $223.68 $232.76 
Other cost 

per ADA 130.62 124.53 
Total cost 

per ADA 354.30 357.29 
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1957-58 


Teacher cost 


per ADA $255.20 $267.29 
Other cost 

per ADA 127.00 113.74 
Total cost 

per ADA 382.20 381.03 


The 1956-57 cost comparison be- 
tween the two systems on the basis 
of total CEE per ADA showed, 
after adjustment for their different 
grade level distribution, that a 
small discrepancy ($2.99) existed 
in favor of non-unified districts. 
The slight cost difference is entirely 
attributable to the fact that unified 
districts spend a larger amount per 
ADA for teachers’ salaries. This 
greater expenditure on_ teachers’ 
salaries exceeded the economies in 
administrative and other overhead 
costs achieved by the unified school 
districts and resulted in the higher 
over-all cost of $2.99 per pupil. In 
1957-58 the unified schools showed 
a saving of $1.17, which is even 
more impressive in view of the fact 
that unified districts incurred a 
larger outlay per student for teach- 
ers’ salaries. Thus, if it is assumed 
that higher teachers’ salaries are as- 
sociated with better quality teach- 
ing, then the results of this study 
suggest that unification, instead of 
being more costly, really permits a 
school district to buy better instruc- 
tion at no extra cost. 


Conclusions to be drawn 


Since the final total cost differ- 
ences in both years amount to less 
than 1% of the total CEE per 
ADA (and did not consistently fa- 
vor one side), the major conclusion 
is evident: That the choice be- 
tween unification and non-unifica- 
tion should be made on the basis 
of its effect on the quality of educa- 
tion since cost considerations are 
negligible on either side. 

Obviously the conclusion of a 
study such as this must be qualified 
by the limitations of its data. The 
cost figures are developed from two 
years only; also the actual cost data 
from individual school districts vary 
widely from the average so it would 
be incorrect to conclude that unifica- 
tion of a presently non-unified dis- 
trict would certainly result in no 
increase in cost. In particular, sep- 
arately organized districts spending, 
prior to unification, an amount per 
pupil that is below the generally ac- 
cepted education standard, ‘ may 
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find that along with unification 
there is a concomitant pressure to 
increase the quality of teaching and 
that this more than offsets the sav- 
ings that can be expected from ad- 
ministrative efficiency. Also, if uni- 
fication is accompanied by consoli- 
dation (i.e., the centralization of 
educational facilities for a large 
area), increased pupil transporta- 
tion costs may be expected. But, in 
general, the cost of administration, 
maintenance, and utilities should 
be lowered enough to compensate. 

Despite the fact that any indi- 


vidual school district might find its 
cost increasing (or decreasing) 
slightly as a result of unification, 
this study shows that educators and 
other interested parties who may 
have thought that “unification im- 
proves education, but it is also like- 
ly to increase costs,” need not worry 
further about the cost aspect. When 
properly analyzed, there is no sup- 
port for the belief that unification 
is a more costly form of school or- 
ganization, on the average, than the 
operation of separate districts for 
different educational levels. End 
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Kiowa Elementary School, Kiowa, Colo. Robert W. Ditzen, architect 
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San Lorenzo Valley High School, Felton, Calif. Reid, Rockwell, Banwell and Tarics, architects. 
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How to construct 


a school-family 


Census Map 


Have you ever thought of the ways you could use 
a census map, and wished you had time to 
make one? Here’s how it was done in the Schalmont 
Central School District, Rotterdam, N. Y. 


By ROBERT B. SHAFER 


District Vice-Principal, Schalmont Central School 


= # s# Our district’s school-family 
census map tells at a glance exactly 
where each student’s home is lo- 
cated. As a result, we can: 


= Quickly lay out the most ef- 
ficient bus routes for transporting 
youngsters to and from school. 

= Easily make personal home 
visits when they are required. 

= Keep an_ accurate, visual 
check on fluctuations of student 
population anywhere in the district. 

= Use the map as an instruc- 
tional aid in the classroom. 


From the time our central school 
district was organized in July, 1955, 
we had used a Schenectady County 
map to pinpoint transportation 
needs. But its other uses were lim- 
ited. It dealt with a far larger area 
than the Schalmont Central School 
District and was not detailed 
enough for our local purposes. 

After the completion of our 1958 
census, we decided to make a cen- 
sus map of our own, using all the 
information compiled by Mrs, Mae 
Decker—our district attendance of- 
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ficer—who is also chief census 
enumerator. 

When planning for the 1958 
school-family census, Mrs. Decker 
had divided the district into 10 sec- 
tions, each containing approximate- 
ly the same number of families. 
One census taker was assigned to 
each section and given a rough 
sketch of the territory he was to 
cover. On the sketch, he entered the 
location of every house in his sec- 
tion and the name of the family 
living there. Houses with children 
were marked “O,” those without 
children were marked “X” and 
empty houses were so labeled. 

The 10 sketches, upon comple- 
tion, were joined together to form a 
complete census picture of the 
school district with the names of 
every resident family listed. 


How the map was drawn 


Fortunately for us, one of the 
census takers was Wilhelm Schip- 
per, a retired General Electric Co. 
draftsman. He offered to make a 
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single, large map—on linen paper 
—of the whole central district. 

The 10 original census sketches 
were Mr. Schipper’s major source 
of information for the data includ- 
ed on the large map. But he also 
referred to old road maps of the dis- 
trict and even made personal field 
trips to verify topographical fea- 
tures, street layouts and the like. In 
the final version, a number of the 
smaller, consolidated areas in the 
district appear in magnified form 
along the map’s outer edges. 

The densest of these was divided 


into two parts and a separate map 
was made of each, giving the num- 
bers of the houses on each street. 
Because this area is so densely pop- 
ulated, the two maps are kept in a 


separate notebook together with 
typewritten sheets containing the 
names and residences of each fam- 
ily living there. 

In this same notebook, Mrs. 
Decker keeps—for her own con- 
venience—smaller maps of differ- 
ent sections of the district which she 
traced from the large map. Because 
this notebook is portable, it should 
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prove most helpful to census takers 
in the field in years to come. Right 
now, Mrs. Decker finds it invalu- 
able when making personal visits 
on attendance cases. 


How we use our map 


We immediately found our com- 
prehensive map a great help as a 
central source of district informa- 
tion. And it has in-school uses, too. 
A social studies class finds the map 
an important part of its study unit 
on “Our Community.” And a mem- 
ber of our department of school 
health services recently created a 
lesson in safety using visual aids— 
among them, reproductions of our 
school-family census map—devot- 
ed to “How do you get to school?” 

But when the town fathers came 
to us for information about district 
boundaries, the other bonus values 
of the “Schipper map” became ap- 
parent. For here, on these sheets of 
linen, was more than a census map. 
It could be used by various political 
Officials in the town of Rotterdam— 
by town assessors, town and school 
tax collectors, water district and 
sewer district commissioners and 
fire district officers. In addition, it is 
highly likely that the map will be 
used to coordinate future civil de- 
fense efforts. 

One volunteer fire company now 
combines it with a numbering sys- 
tem for more efficient response to 
fires, a historical society is using it 
for the location of local historical 
sites and a neighborhood church 
uses it to determine parish bound- 
aries and locate new parishioners. 

So what began as a strictly school 
project has become community- 
wide in its scope. 

One of the most important fea- 
tures of our map is the ease with 
which corrections can be made 
upon it. We keep it up to date by 
simply erasing the names of fam- 
ilies which have left the district and 
lettering in the names of newcom- 
ers. And, since an annual census is 
obligatory, we shall have such in- 
formation right at hand each year. 

There may be. other ways to 
create a comprehensive map such 
as ours—aerial photography, for 
one. But, chances are, such meth- 
ods would prove far more costly. 
Mr. Schipper rendered his service 
at a cost to our district of less than 
$200. That small outlay has re- 
sulted in an invaluable tool. End 
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terms of engineering and design. Of special 
interest is Monopanl,® Butler’s exclusive 
factory-insulated panel — actually a complete 
wall in itself. Sculptured surfaces of alumi- 
num or long-wearing galvanized steel com- 
bine architectural beauty with strength and 
low maintenance. Butlerib™ (precision- 
formed standard panel for roof and walls) and 
Monopan!] are both available in a selection of 
durable, factory-applied colors. 

Why settle for less when you can build 
Butler —the lowest-cost way to build well! For 
details, call your Butler Builder. He’s listed 
in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel 
Buildings”. . . or, write direct. 
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How to turn a basement into a librar 


A low-cost way to convert an available basement 
room provided this school with a central library. 


By Dr. HARRY O. EISENBERG, Superintendent, Rose Hill-Minquadale School District, Del. 


= = « Before September, 1959, 
each class in our Rose Hill Elemen- 
tary School had its own separate 
classroom library, maintained by 
each individual teacher. But we had 
long been aware of the drawbacks of 
these conventional libraries. 

For one thing, only a limited 
number of books could be kept on 
hand in a given class. For another, 
books were often duplicated since 
each teacher naturally selected those 
books she considered most suitable. 
As a result, the development of an 
extensive reading program for Rose 
Hill’s 600 pupils was frustrated. 

Convinced that a central library 
is the heart of an elementary school, 


we decided to establish one in the’ 


Rose Hill school as soon as funds 
became available. Last fall we were 
able to carry out our plan. 


Space was available 


An available basement room— 
with about 1,200 square feet of 
floor space—was selected as the 


site for the new library. Light, heat 
and ventilation were satisfactory. 
The only major addition was book- 
case shelving. 

After considering both wooden 
and metal shelving, we finally chose 
metal because of its lower initial 
cost and the fact that it could easily 
be assembled or dismantled. 

It took two school custodians 
only a day-and-a-half to install the 
bookcase shelving units, supplied 
by Penco Div., Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Eighteen single-faced units were in- 
stalled in a continuous .row along 
two walls while two rows of double- 
faced shelving, containing 16 units, 
served as a divider. The total cost 
of the shelving units—finished in 
gray to harmonize with the room 
color scheme—was only $825, de- 
livered and assembled. 

The units are 42 inches high and 
36 inches wide. Each side of a unit 
is slotted on one-inch centers so that 
the shelves can be moved up or 
down in one-inch steps to easily ac- 


commodate the odd-sized volumes. 

Rose Hill’s new library now con- 
tains about 2,700 books, or five per 
child. We hope to increase this to 
a planned minimum of eight books 
per child, in addition to audio-visual 
aids and exhibits. 

At the present time the library is 
supervised by the district’s traveling 
librarian who is at the school twice 
a week. She instructs the children 
in the use of the card catalog and 
other library resources and, if time 
permits, conducts story hours. On 
the three days when she is not pres- 
ent, individual teachers supervise 
their own classes during library pe- 
riods, guiding them in special re- 
search projects and the like. 

Eventually, we hope to engage 
full-time librarians for Rose Hill and 
all other elementary schools with 
enrollment of more than 600. In 
our smaller schools, the central li- 
braries will continue to be super- 
vised by the district’s librarian on a 
twice-a-week basis. End 
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your problems. It 


explains how to main- 
DOCUMENTARY i o& tain up-to-the-minute 
information on account- 
ing jobs such as pay- 
roll, reports, budgetary 
accounting and cafe- 
teria cost distribution, 
to name just a few. 





The problem is big, 
your investment in 


COUNTING = time, small. Send in 

AC the coupon now. Or call 

Ke @ your nearby branch & 
MECHANIZATION ' office of Burroughs i 





Corporation, Detroit ix 
32, Michigan. 


» : : % Burroughs—TM 








Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
‘on 


Burroughs Corporation 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
Gentlemen: 


| am interested in viewing the film 
representatives make the necessary arrangements so 


convenient for me. 


“This Busi Education.” Please have one of your 
Klee nay het | can see it at a time and place 
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FOLDING 
EQUIPMENT 


Portable-Folding 
STANDING & SEATED 
RISERS 


Portable-Folding 
PLATFORMS and 
BANDSTANDS 
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Portable-Folding 
STAGES 





Adjustable 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 
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The World 


Portable-Folding 
TABLES A 


America's Most Economical! 














- EASY TO OPEN-—EASY TO CLOSE 


A TABLE-BENCH oombinotion 


LOOK AT THESE EXTRA FEATURES: 


% PUSH BUTTON FOLDING 


% GLIDER MOBILITY 


Ruggedly constructed for years of service, all MIDWEST tables come with 
durable plastic tops and benches, tubular steel frames, heavy steel under 
frames and torsion bars for smooth, effortless opening and closing. 


Challenger 
Portable 


Folding 
TABLES 


Four popular sizes with all the 
features you'd expect to find in the 
most costly folding tables. 


Write for FREE CATALOG 
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COMPACT STORAGE 
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Purchase or they will be 
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10 YEAR 
GUARANTEE! 
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© Precision made legs } 
nical parts of 4 

WEST tables and 3 
roducts are gvuar- ; 
/ ©Perate satis. 
Y for a period of 
ARS from date of 






















% COMFORTABLY SEATS 16 \ 


The elite of the round table line. 
Easy to handle—easy to fold— 
easy to store. 


of Complete MIDWEST 
FOLDING EQUIPMENT LINE! 


FOLDING PRODUCTS 


ROSEtLtLA® 


’ 


. & 
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Portable feel 
Folding et 
ROUND “3 
TABLES 4 





Telephone: LAwrence 9-2741 
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County medians determine 





district salary schedule 


Here is how one school district has established a formula for deter- 


Editor’s note: This imaginative pro- 
gram faces up to the present infla- 
tionary trend ‘in educators’ salaries. For 
details of this rapid upward revision, 
see the Cost of Education story on 
page 58 of this issue. 


"85 On Monday, February 29th, 
the Carle Place, N. Y., school board 
adopted an unusual salary formula 
for teachers which will become effec- 
tive Sept. 1, 1960. The formula is 
experimental in nature and will be 
continued for a three-year period if 
it proves successful after a one-year 
trial period. 

Teachers’ salary for the school 
year 1& 50-61 will be based on the 
present beginning median salary and 
the maximum median salary of the 
57 other school districts in Nassau 
County. To establish the new sched- 
ules for 1960-61, $200 is added to 
the beginning median salary for the 
county and $300 is added to the 
maximum median salary for the 
county. These amounts are added to 
the medians in anticipation that sala- 
ries throughout the county will in- 
crease by these amounts for the 
school year of 1960-61. The $200 
and $300 factors were accepted be- 
cause they represent the average 
median raise, at these steps, each 
year for the past five years in Nassau 


MAY 1960 


mining teachers’ salaries over a three-year period. 


By JOHN H. MOEHLE 


Superintendent, Carle Place, New York 


County. There are 15 steps in the 
present salary schedule, based upon 
the median number of steps through- 
out the county for Schedules A 
(bachelor’s degree), B (master’s 
degree), and C (master’s degree 
plus 30 hours). 

Under this formula, (see table) 


three new schedules were adopted. 
Under Schedule A, for those teach- 
ers with a bachelor’s degree, the cur- 
rent beginning salary is $4,800, with 
a maximum salary of $8,300. The 
beginning salary for Schedule B is 
$5,200, with a maximum of $9,050. 
The schedule for a master’s degree 





THE CARLE PLACE TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULE 


Schedule A Schedule B Schedule C 
Present Proposed | Present Proposed Present Proposed 
i $4700 $4800 $5000 $5200 $5300 $5600 
2. 4900 5000 5200 5400 5500 5800 
3. 5100 5200 5400 5600 5700 6000 
4. 5400 5500 5700 5900 6000 6300 
5. 5600 5700 5900 6100 6200 6500 
6. 5800 5900 6100 6350 6400 6800 
7. 6000 6100 6300 6650 6700 7100 
8. 6200 6300 6500 6950 7000 7400 
9. 6400 6500 6700 7250 7300 7700 
10. 6600 6800 6900 7550 7600 8000 
11. 6800 7100 7200 7850 7900 8300 
12. 7000 7400 7500 8150 8200 8600 
13. 7200 7700 7800 8450 8500 8900 
14. 7400 8000 8100 8750 8800 9200 
15. 8300 ' 8400 9050 9100 9500 
16. 9400 
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GET STURDY and COMFORTABLE BLUE BIRD SEATS 


Sure you want comfort . . . and you get it for your school bus riders in 
your Blue Bird RANGER. At the same time the rough wear given the 
seats requires that you look carefully at seat strength. Rough roads 
and strong boys can test the strength of seats quickly. You want to 


know your seats are strong before they are tested on your routes, - 


Blue Bird RANGER seats have strength... and here is why: 


1—The sheet steel back welded to the 
seat framing makes the back a perma- 
nent part of your seat. The steel back 
folds under the seat cushion to prevent 
feet of riders from getting between the 
cushion to cause excessive wear. 


2—The wall mounted seats have a solid 
foundation which stops some of the vi- 
bration that goes through all seats when 


the bus is in motion. Cleanliness is im- 
portant for long bus life... your RANGER 
is easier to clean with wall mounted 
seats. 


3—The padded seat back fitted inside 
the seat framing prevents wear from 
handling ... your upholstery lasts longer. 
Your riders grab the framing instead of 
the upholstery when getting in and out. 





4—Three-quarter inch tubing is inserted into the one-inch 
steel framing at points of extra stress... giving your seats 
strength with no outside bracing to break or come off. 


5—The vinyl plastic seat and back covering shows little wear 
or soiling so that your upkeep on it is low. This material likes 


use, 





OTLEY Fort Valley, Ga. 

















State Dept. 76 
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plus 30 hours begins at $5,600 with 
a maximuum of $9,500. 

To establish the new schedules, 
the three beginning salaries were 
placed at step one and the three 
maximum salaries at step 15. Start- 
ing with each maximum salary, $300 
steps were laddered toward the mini- 
mum. At the same time, $200 steps 
were laddered toward the maximum 
until the two met on each schedule. 
A $300 increment was retained at 
step four to conform with the old 
schedule. Thus, except for the fact 
that there is no 16th step in Schedule 
C, in all cases salaries are upgraded 
in the new schedule. 


A new jump each year 


In November of 1960, and ineach 
succeeding year, new medians will 
be established from a county-wide 
study of salary scales. At the same 
time, the median number of steps 
will be determined. A new schedule 
will be constructed from these two 
factors. Under this plan, the sched- 
ules will be tied to the medians for 
the county. If the medians do not 
change, the existing schedules will 
remain static. It’s possible the new 
schedules may be increased or re- 
duced depending upon what other 
schools do throughout the county 
for teachers’ salaries. 

The existing Schedule A _ for 
teachers with a bachelor’s degree 
has, at present, a beginning salary of 
$4,700 and a maximum of $7,400, 
with 14 steps. On Schedule B, the 
beginning salary is $5,000 with a 
maximum of $8,400 reached in 15 
steps. On Schedule C, master’s plus 
30 hours, the beginning step is $5,- 
300, with a maximum of $9,400 in 
16 steps. 

Three restrictive ceilings were 
placed in the schedule for those 
teachers who have rendered less than 
three years of service in the school 
district. Teachers in their first year 
of service will receive a maximum 
raise of $300; those in the second 
year of service, a maximum raise of 
$400; and those in their third year 
a maximum of $500. Raises to 
teachers will vary from a minimum 
of $300 to a maximum of $950 de- 
pending upon years of service within 
the system. All other features of the 
existing schedules will be retained, 
including an incentive increment 
program (merit), and an additional 
$500 for 25 years of services. End 
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With ASE School Furniture... 





Beauty and duty are more than skin deep 
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If you buy school furniture, you’re probably a good judge of 
appearance. But how well do you do when it comes to judging how 
long it will last or how well it will perform? Here are a few tips which 
should prove helpful. 

Examine and compare the furniture itself. See that desk tops are 
smooth and rigid. Try the drawers for smooth, quiet action. Is the 
furniture carefully finished inside and out? Is it Bonderite treated to 
give a permanent, protective and lustrous finish that lasts for years? 
These are important for prolonging the life of your school investments. 

ASE quality school furniture and equipment meets all these tests, 
Defies rugged, rough use. Provides comfort, efficiency and most 
important, a pleasing, colorful appearance. 

See your ASE Dealer. He will be glad to show you the complete 
line of desks, chairs, files, tables, bookcases, storage cabinets and 
lockers, or write today for our newly illustrated ASE School Catalog. 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc. 
Aurora, Illinois 
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LEAVITT 
Bleacher Co. 


208 Griggs Box33 
Urbana, Lilinois 
Leavitt ... specialists in TELESCOPING 
BLEACHERS, KNOCKDOWN Portable 
Wood, and Portable Steel Bleachers and in 
Steel Grand: ds... blished 1895, 
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© FOR A LIFETIME... GUARANTEED FOR A ~ 


GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME .. . GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME .. GUARANTEE 


as first choice vn 
a-v equipment 





FREE LITERATURE AND DEMONSTRATION on the ~ 
complete Viewlex line of Audio-Visual equip- > 
ment. Here’s fully descriptive information re 
on all the advanced features and automatic 
conveniences that have made Viewlex first ™ 
choice among the nation’s leading users of = 

















audio-visual projection equipment. Available = 

at all Viewlex A.V. Franchised Dealers, - 

MAIL COUPON NOW! ° 

VIEWLEX, INC., 35-03 Queens Bivd., L. 1. C., N. Y. 1 

MY NAME 

SCHOOL, COMPANY OR ORGANIZATION NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 

MY POSITION. 
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= s # Duplication of effort, seem- 
ingly a built-in part of any payroll 
system, has been completely elim- 
inated for the cafeteria of the East 
Pikeland Consolidated School, 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

Through the use of just three 
simple forms, a clear, concise record 
of payroll operations is kept for the 
three-employee elementary school 
cafeteria, which serves 200 meals a 
day. And no one ever handles a form 
more than once. 

Here’s the way the system works: 

@ Supervising Principal Charles 
H. Jost is custodian of the school 
cafeteria account. 

® The school board maintains a 
special payroll account on which all 
wage and salary checks are drawn. 

@ The board secretary handles all 
the clerical work involved in this ac- 
count and the board treasurer signs 
all checks. 

® Payroll periods extend from the 
first to the 15th and from the 16th to 
the last day of each month. 


How the forms are used 


There are three separate forms 
used (see illustrations, opposite 
page), with no one handling any 
form more than once. 

Cafeteria labor record. On this 
form the head cook records the num- 
ber of hours put in by each cafeteria 
worker during a_ given payroll 
period. She keeps one copy of this 
form for her files and forwards the 
original to the administrative office. 

School cafeteria payroll form. The 
names of all cafeteria employees are 
contained on this form together with 
their social security numbers and de- 
duction rates for social security, in- 
come tax, and retirement fund. 
Hourly pay rates are also listed. At 
the end of a pay period, the school 
clerk merely enters the number of 
hours worked by each employee— 
as stated on the cafeteria labor rec- 
ord form—and multiplies by the 
pay rates to find gross pay. She then 
uses the given deduction rates to ob- 
tain withholding figures and the like. 


Easy payroll plan for 
small cafeterias 


’ hours 


Two copies are made of this pay- 
roll form. The original is forwarded 


to the board secretary, together with . 


a check payable to the East Pike- 
land payroll account. This check is 
drawn on the East Pikeland cafe- 
teria account to the amount of the 
total payroll given on the payroll 
form. Carbons of the form and the 
check are retained in the supervising 
principal’s office. 

Individual payroll sheet. Designed 
for the employee’s convenience, this 
form totals his earnings by pay- 
roll periods from the first of the year. 


Advantages of the system 


How would you benefit by adopt- 
ing these forms in your own district? 
Here are some of the ways: 


1. No employee handles any form 
more than once. 

2. Original record—signed by 
an immediate superior—is retained 
of the hours worked by employees. 

3. All the information required to 
compute each individual salary is 
available from one source—the 
school cafeteria payroll form. In ad- 
dition, it presents the district cafe- 
teria’s period salary cost at a glance. 

4. The carbon of the check and 
the carbon of the school cafeteria 
payroll form indicate that the 
amount required to meet expenses 
was transferred from the cafeteria 
account to the payroll account. 

5. When the board secretary re- 
ceives the original payroll form, he 
has all the information he needs to 
make out individual payroll checks. 

6. A complete record of wage 
transactions is available in one place 
for auditing purposes—original 
worked, computations of 
wages and deductions, proof that 
payment was made to the payroll ac- 
count, total individual earnings by 
pay periods. 

The success of this system in East 
Pikeland has been due to two time- 
and work-saving factors: each form 
leads, in an orderly and logical way, 
to the next; and no duplication of 
computations is necessary. 
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Three simple forms are all you need for a complete, accurate record of your 


small school cafeteria payroll procedures. Here is how the East Pikeland 
Consolidated School, Phoenixville, Pa., uses them. 


I 


Hours Worked Daily 


A-daily record of the hours put in by 
each cafeteria employee is kept by 
head cook for each payroll period. 


2 


Wages Paid Semi-monthly 


Complete information about each em- 
ployee’s earnings, deductions and net 
pay is recorded on payroll form. 


ob 


Individual Payroll Record 


Each worker is given a record of his 
earnings by payroll periods from the 
beginning of the year. 
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SEMI-MONTHLY CAFETERIA LABOR RECORD 
BD sic acescemebeeeonn OD ovankesevisesewens Inclusive 
Brown Schmidlap Mayer Graves 
DATE] AM | PM [HOURS] AM | PM |HOURS| AM | PM [HOURS] AM | PM [HOURS 
Total Hours 
Head Cook ener 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA PAYROLL 
Date 16 February to 29 February inclusive 
Graves 
Name Brown Schmidlap Mayer (Substitute) Totals 
Soc. Sec. 
No. 111-AA-1111 222-BB-2222 121-AB-2121 212-BA-1212 
Income Rate 18% 18% 18% 18% 
Soc. Sec. 
rate 3.00% 3.00% 3.00% 3.00% 
Retirement 
rate 4.91 4.62 4.72 = 
Hourly rate 1.25 1.15 1.15 1.15 
Hours 472 46 40’ 4’, 138 
Total 59.37 52.90 46.57 5.17 164.01 
Income Tax 10.68 9.52 8.38 .93 29.51 
Soc. Sec. 1.78 1.58 1.39 see 4.90 
Retirement 2.91 2.44 2.19 7.54 
Total ded. 15.37 13.54 11.96 1.08 41.95 
Net pay 44.00 39.34 34.61 4.09 122.06 
Amount of check to board secretary $164.01 
Supervising Principal 
Copies to: board secretary files 
INDIVIDUAL PAYROLL SHEET 
Name Brown S.S. 111-AA-1111 Ret. 4.91% Cafeteria 
Social Total | Net |Check 
Date | Hours| Total |Income|Security| Ret. | Ded. | Pay No. 
Jan. 15| 47 58.75 | 10.57 1.76 2.88 | 15.21 | 43.54 297 
Jan. 31} 50 62.50 | 11.25 1.56 3.19 | 16.00 | 46.50 304 
Feb. 15] 52% | 65.31 | 11.75 1.63 3.33 16.71 48.60 316 
Feb. 29] 47% | 59.37 | 10.68 1.78 2.91 | 15.37 | 44.00 | 321 
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INDIVIDUA 
A REAL DETERRENT IN THE PATH OF CONTAGION! 


Colorful, attractive Dixie Matched Food Service makes every meal festive— appetizing. Yet there’s never a 
question about cleanliness or the danger of cross-infection because of faulty dishwashing. Specially processed 
for superior food service, this Dixie Service for Schools is available in a complete range of sizes for every 
portioning need. Today, write for samples and information about this attractive, single-use 


DIXIE MATCHED FOOD SERVICE 
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COSTS NO MORE TO USE! 
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EVERY DAY, MORE AND MORE SCHOOLS ARE PROVING THE 
ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY OF DIXIE SERVICE! 


Dishwashing is almost eliminated. Clean-up takes only minutes instead of hours. The small cost is more than 
offset by dishwashing savings. Hard-to-get help isn’t wasted on menial tasks. Close-nesting Dixie Service can be 
stored in less than half the space. And you need never worry about breakage and high replacement costs. Trays are 
light and easy to carry—the line moves along more swiftly. Ask us about the actual experiences of other schools. 


DIXIE CUPS ARE PRODUCTS OF AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Dixie Cup Division of American Can Company, taston, Pa.. Chicago, lll., Darlington, 8. C., Fort Smith, Ark., Anaheim, Cal, Lexington, Ky. Brampton, Ontario, Can, = °"Dicle wa registered Wade mart. 
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CENTRALIZE 


your food preparation 


and SAVE MONEY 


with-- 








@ Greatest Durability 
@ Highest Permanent 
Thermal Efficiency 
@ Unequaled Sanitation 


All 
Stainless 
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SERVED THRU 
A FAUCET 


CARRIER 
& PAN 
ASSEMBLY 
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ANY HOT OR COLD ALL BEVERAGES 
BEVERAGE EXCEPT MILK INCLUDING MILK 
Eliminate Costly Duplication Of Equip- 
ment, Labor And Space By Adopting The 
“AerVoiD-Central Kitchen System” 
Serve Food or Beverages piping Hot 
or refreshingly Cold to any number of 
people, at any number of locations, any 
distance, with Portable ‘““AerVoiDs” — 
Their permanently efficient VACUUM- 
INSULATION does not settle, shrink 
or deteriorate. It provides a positive 
“Safeguard” against insanitary leak- 
age, because it re- 
quires Air-Tight 
Construction of 
the Greatest Dur- 
ability — Specify 
“AerVoiD” to be 

Sure! 
@ Highest In Quality 
@ Lowest In Cost 
Write for FREE Literature Kit SM-23 


Vacuum Can Co. 
19 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill., U.S.A. 


Requirements (Ordinance 
nd Code Pub. No. 37) 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 
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Richard Flambert answers your feeding questions 


QUESTION: Our school district has been asked to join a county-wide food 


| buying plan. Under it, food for all of the districts in our county would be 


bought jointly and distributed to our individual schools. We are afraid that 
such a plan may cost us autonomy in deciding what menus we want to prepare 
and may also mean lowered standards in the type of food we receive. On the 
other hand, we recognize the cost savings involved. Can you give us any 
suggestions as to how we can guarantee quality and choice while taking ad- 


vantage of the lower costs? 


® Throughout the country food 
service operations, whether in 
schools, institutions or commercial 
restaurants, are devising ways and 
means of cutting food and payroll 
costs. It is next to impossible to pass 
on to the child or other customer 
the steady increase in food and la- 
bor costs. This is especially the case 
in school districts where federal and 
state surplus commodity and cash 
subsidies are declining and where 
the margin of profit in the sale of 
milk is microscopic. 

Various schemes have been tried 
to alleviate this situation. One of 
the most successful has been the 
pooling of purchasing power. In- 
dividual districts, in order to take 
advantage of discounts through 
large purchasing, form a coopera- 
tive group to purchase in larger 
quantities than any one could. 

The Los Angeles City Schools, 
with 452 cafeterias, have central 
purchasing. All foodstuffs, with the 
exception of milk and bread, are 
purchased for receipt in the central 
warehouse. From there it is dis- 
tributed to the individual schools. 
This includes canned goods, dry 
groceries, meats and produce. There 
is a fleet of trucks, some of which 
are refrigerated, making deliveries 
two and three times a week. In 
spite of this overhead cost the school 


| district is able to effect tremendous 


savings because experts take care 


of the purchasing, warehousing and 
transportation. 

Industry, too, is using this sys- 
tem. In Akron, Ohio, a wholesaler 
has organized a cooperative buying 
club and does the buying of all 
food other than meat, milk and 
bread for dozens of restaurants. The 
Sheraton Hotel Corp. purchases $7 
million of food each year for deliv- 
ery throughout the country. In Chi- 
cago 200 restaurants purchase 
3,500 items as a group. 

In order for your county-wide 
food buying plan to succeed, it 
should start with a group of rigid 
specifications set up for the pur- 
chase of canned goods, frozen vege- 
tables, perhaps sugar and flour and 
a few other staples. I suggest that 
until the buying group is function- 
ing efficiently, it not get into the 
field of fresh meats and produce. 
The important thing to stress is the 
necessity of crop shipments to the 
individual schools so that a central 
warehouse will not be needed until 
the volume of business warrants 
this extra cost. (Many distributors 
will not make frequent deliveries to 
small districts or small schools. ) 

As far as local autonomy is con- 
cerned, I am assuming that each 
district will be represented on the 
directorship of the plan. Coopera- 
tive buying need not interfere with, 
or influence, the planning of menus 
for each district. There naturally 





About the author. Richard Flambert is a partner in the firm 
of Flambert and Flambert, San Francisco, St. Louis, Omaha and 
Chicago, food service consultants and engineers specializing 
in schools and institutions. He is president of the International 
Society of Food Service Consultants. 
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a full run for your money 











luplicator that makes fast friends with every teacher 
ho wants good copies quickly and easily—without problems. 


Nothing i is left to chance. Metal corner paper separators guide 
paper on three sides when loading to assure accurate positioning on feed table. 
Teamed with dual feed rollers, they ‘‘deal out” a single sheet at a time— 
lightweight paper, heavy card stock, collated sets or even mixed, leftover paper. 
You'll find this near foolproof feed system on every A. B. Dick 
fluid duplicator now being manufactured—even the low-cost electric 
Model 215 (shown) and hand-operated Model 210. 


Send the coupon for full information. Or call your A. B. Dick 
products distributor, listed in the Yellow Pages. 


A-B-DICK 


DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 
5700 West Touhy Ave., Dept. SM-50 
Chicago 48, Illinois 


— send me complete information on your low-cost 
A. B. Dick fluid duplicators. 
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ALL-NEW SLICERS FROM HOBART 


Pat 


Manual, No. 1612 





Ofolaalodiat-haleolame- leh colast-helont-lalobdaal-laler-lmy (oh wars 


GREATEST capacity, 
speed...easiest-to-clean 


New Carriage Capacity — Handles largest cuts of meat and 
multiples of smaller foods. Cuts cleaner with Hobart’s exclusive 
solid-cast Stay-Sharp stainless steel knife. 


New Speed — Positive angle-feed trough...ribbed trough, 
gauge plate and knife guard. Everything designed for fastest, 
most efficient operation. 
New Cleaning Ease—Sweeping, crevice-free design. Only four 
parts; basic unit 1-piece casting. All stain-less metal finish. Self- 
storing knife sharpener. 


New Versatility —Tubular food chute for bulk slicing of odd- 
shaped foods...adjustable fence for production slicing. 
New combination automatic-and-manual slicer (Model 1712) has 
exclusive 2-speed drive. Change speeds while in operation. 


Ask your Hobart representative for a demonstration. The 
Hobart Manufacturing Company, Dept. 309, Troy, Ohio. 


The Most Complete Line with Nationwide 
Factory-Trained Sales and Service...over 200 offices 


tHobeoutt macHines 


The World’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of 
Computing Scales and Food, Bakery, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 





Tubular food chute for versatile slicing Slices largest cuts of meat or cheese 


BETTER BUY SLICERS... 
BETTER BUILT BY HOBART 


(Circle number 784 for more information) 





will be some time needed for age. 
counting and purchasing, but no 
more so than if these things were 
done by the individual school dis- 
tricts. 

It is quite important that cutting 
tests be given by the various food 
service supervisors so that control of 
quality can be maintained. The 
amount purchased must be planned 
intelligently so that individual store- 
rooms will not reflect waste at the 
end of the semester. It is also im- 
portant that purchasing not over- 
tax the available storeroom space, 
and that buying of “futures” be dis- 
couraged. 

To summarize, the cooperative 
buying plan is usually feasible, 
Where sufficient planning and coop- 
eration among districts occurs there 
is very little likelihood of failure, 
My recommendation is to go ahead 
and try it. 


QUESTION: Three major food dis- 
tributors serving a large metropoli- 
tan school district have protested the 
manner in which foodstuffs are 
handled by the district and the pres- 
sures placed on them in their bid- 
ding. Do you know of this incident 
and, if so, what is your opinion? 


@ The three main points in question 
are 1) the necessity of bidding in 
the fall for a whole year’s business 
instead of bidding quarterly, month- 
ly, or weekly; 2) the necessity for 
agreeing to service all schools with 
any quantity of merchandise they 
need, when some school could be 
supplied more economically by retail 
purchasing; and 3) the necessity of 
a delivery schedule of two or three 
times weekly instead of once a week. 
Wholesalers have objected to the 
same practices in several school 
districts. 

There is much to be said for the 
arguments presented, but there is 
another side to the story. 

We have always discouraged fu- 
ture buying, as we feel that money 
and space are tied up in the purchase 
of foodstuffs that might or might not 
be used over a given period of time. 
The savings that are effected in a 12- 
month contract are often dissipated 
by price declines during the course of 
the year. 

There is also the necessity of build- 
ing a menu around merchandise pur- 
chased rather than purchasing food 
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RCA VICTOR announces the first television 
designed and engineered specifically for education 
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The Lyceum is a new RCA 

Victor development in edu- 
is- cational television . . . engi- 
li. neered especially for the 
he classroom. 
ire 
we Check these features: ‘“Fan-out’’ light shield to reduce glare 
nt and reflection ... Two 8” RCA extended-range Duo-Cone speak- 
ers, 10-watt amplifier, providing room-filling power . .. VHF- 

UHF operation . . . 25% brighter picture, greater contrast for 
- easy daylight viewing . . . 262 square inch viewable picture... 
; Locks on speaker doors, control panel cover. Tamper-proof back 
= cover .. . Super Signal Guide Tuner for outstanding reception 
ee . .. One-set electronic fine-tuning . . . Automatic channel equal- 
- izer... Tube Guard ... RCA Security Sealed Circuits ... Phono 
or and stereo jacks . . . plus these optional accessories: 5-foot 
th mobile stand with easy-rolling heavy-duty 5” rubber tire casters 
ey .. . Extra twin-speaker unit with 50 feet of cord . . . Accessory 
be shelf to accommodate phonograph, tape recorder, books, or 
ail other classroom equipment. 
of These, and many others, are 
e€ the features which make RCA 
k. Victor’s Lyceum the outstand- 
" ing unit for educational TV. 
he FF — i, = 2 ee ee ee manemaDeD 
is FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, SEND THE COUPON TODAY. 
, RCA Sales Corporation, Box 1226-Y, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
xf ; Please send me further information on RCA Victor 
cy 1 Lyceum Educational TV Model 210-ET-750. 
- | Name 
ot | 
e. School 
2- | Street 
of City Zone State 
i 

‘ | @ RCA VICTOR® 
I- | E Tmk(s)* 
4 THE MOST TRUSTED NAME IN TELEVISION 
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*.. solved a number 
of unusual traffic and 
protection problems...’’ 


says J. C. Lindsey, Maintenance Supt., County School System, Princess Anne, Virginia 


¢ Anchor Fence has been installed at all 18 a talk with one of Anchor’s J 
schools in our county system. From past trained sales engineers. Write 
experience we know Anchor Fence can be for free catalogue to: ANCHOR 
depended on to stand up under hard FENCE, 6552 Eastern Ave., 
usage with very little maintenance. As Baltimore 24, Md. 


for our new high school, Anchor Fence 


solved a number of unusual traffic and . 
protection problems. And of course it i 
does a great job on guarding against I 


trespassing, pilferage and accidents.” Dissien of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC.” 
Call your local Anchor office today for 











Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittier, Cal. « Sold direct from factory branches in all principal cities 
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get triple 
use from 
your 
floor 
space 


FOLDS FLAT! 





GUARANTEED TEN YEARS! 


. 7 +‘ ee t N 





stores Clarin Tablet Arm Chairs provide double and 
easily triple purpose functions. The chair shown here 
ina converts any other space into classroom, study 
minimum hall or a room for audio-visual purposes. 
of space WRITE DEPT. 75TA FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 


CLARIN Mfg. Co., 4640 W. Harrison, Chicage 44, Illinois 
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to fit a menu. There is the possibilj 
of the popularity of a particulg 
item’s decreasing. Consider futy 
buying in 1959 on cranberries, fg 
instance. Where possible, we do ng 
think that there should be bids fg 
foodstuffs for more than thre 
months. 
The second objection is contra 
versial. It is true that in some speci 
sale items, such as coffee, sugar, etey 
it might be more economical for thg 
individual school to purchase retaj 
rather than to participate in quanti 
buying. However, in this case t 
district control over purchasing ig 
weakened. Some years ago, when 
made a two-year analysis of the em 
tire food service program for the Log 
Angeles schools, this matter ca 
up time and again. In a large distri¢f 
it is not practical for an individual 
school cafeteria manager to buy 
foodstuffs. It takes time for purchases 


ing, time for bookkeeping, time for 
reporting, and results in ineffective) 
supervision and control. It also per- 


mits the wholesalers to accept orders 
for high-profit items while compel- 
ling the schools to buy the low-profit 
items. We are definitely in favor of 
bidders accepting the responsibility 
of complete coverage. The solution 
in the Los Angeles schools was to 
set up a central purchasing program 
whereby all foodstuffs other than 
fresh milk and bread were purchased 
for delivery to one warehouse. In 
this warehouse were dry stores, a 
fresh fruit and vegetable department, 
a butcher department, and a food 
manufacturing and freezing plant. 
The district is now able to purchase, 
process and deliver foodstuffs to in- 
dividual schools at lower cost than 
wholesalers could with drop ship- 
ments. 

In small districts this may not be 
feasible, and the argument presented 
by the wholesalers might be in order. 

The third objection—that of too 
frequent deliveries—is valid. How- 
ever, most schools are not equipped 
with large enough storerooms or re- 
frigerators to handle weekly deliv- 
eries. Where there is sufficient freez- 
er space, dry storage space, etc., 
weekly deliveries would obviously 
cut the cost of doing business. Fre- 
quent deliveries cost money. It is up 
to each district to determine which 
is most expensive in the long run. 

If there are any specific questions 
regarding this problem, we should 
be glad to answer them. End 
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You can do more with 
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AT KENT STATE WITH DELTA 


Shop teachers go to school 


Delta expert shows how minor adjustments can 
help keep tools in top operating condition, prevent 
delays due to breakdowns. 


DELTA PM SHEETS—Parts Maintenance In- 
struction Sheets are included with every Delta tool 
delivered—contain handy tips on routine machine 
Care in addition to exploded diagrams for easy 
identification of parts. PM Sheets cover Delta’s 63 
Machines, 302 models,over 1400 accessories. 


Recently Kent State University conducted a School Shop 
Equipment Care and Maintenance Workshop as part of a 
graduate program in teacher training. Delta played a key 
part in this program by providing the assistance of two 
factory-trained specialists to act as “‘professors of machinery.” 
Teacher-students were instructed in normal maintenance 
adjustments and repairs and given the chance to disassemble 
and reassemble equipment. By solving actual breakdown 
problems, teacher-students learned tool nomenclature, sche- 
matic interpretation and ordering of parts. 

This is typical of the cooperation and service Delta has 
rendered in serving the school field for over 31 years. Your 
nearest source for the finest, safest tools your students can 
use—the same rugged, economical tools used throughout in- 
dustry—is your Delta Distributor. He’s listed under ‘““TOOLS” 
or “MACHINERY?” in the Yellow Pages. Call him soon... 
and for FREE Delta catalog write: Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., Delta Power Tool Division, 416-E N. Lexington Ave., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. In Canada: Rockwell Manufacturing Co, 
of Canada, Ltd., Box 420, Guelph, Ont. 


DELTA INDUSTRIAL TOOLS 


another fine product by © 


ROCKWELL 
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School decisions 





continued from page 69 


ships between the inputs to the edu- 
cational process and the outputs of 
school systems. With a few excep- 
tions, these input-output relation- 
ships in education are simply not 
known at present. 


Estimating incremental output 

We think it would be possible to 
learn quite a bit about these rela- 
tionships. What we have in mind is 


an analysis of pupils’ test scores as 
a function of differences in school 
characteristics (or inputs). Allow- 
ance must be made, of course, for 
the effects of the non-school factors 
that influence performance. To re- 
veal much, this sort of statistical 
analysis would have to be on a fairly 
large scale.* (A start on a study of 
this nature is being made by the 
University of Pittsburgh and the 
American Institute for Research in 
connection with their Project Tal- 
ent.) 

Such a study would try to re- 











Photo above illustrates LuXout's Exclusive NASSAU DIM OUT Draperies 


Classroom audio visual light control requirements differ according 
to circumstances. Many prefer total BLACK OUT light control; however 
since LuXout led the way with DIM OUT light control draperies, 





many architects and engineers have indicated a preference for better 


For the answer to your light control problems, 
consult your LuXout Distributor or contact: 


Free brochure, 

DIM OUT Folder 

FVale Mole) (eo) am-t- Tale) (=. 
available upon request. 


nodule 


° 
Lartio. Department SM 


1822 East Franklin St. 
Richmond 23, Virginia 
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late a rather long list of school 
characteristics and control varia- 
bles to the test scores of students. 

The control variables or “covari- 
ates” would be the non-school fac- 
tors—such as intelligence and home 
environment—that influence pupil 
performance. 

When the calculations were 
made, the first results would 
indicate the significant differences 
in outputs due to variations in in- 
puts. One could go even further 
and derive estimates of the size of 
these significant differences, using 
this material. 


Statistical analysis 


Let us see what such a statistical 
analysis, if successful, might show 
about the incremental output from 
changes in a hypothetical school 
system. 

(The numbers that follow are, 
of course, hypothetical too.) The 
analysis would show the aver- 
age effect of designated policy vari- 
ations, given various school char- 
acteristics as they initially existed 
and given certain non-school fac- 
tors (home environment and pu- 
pils’ intelligence). 

Officials in a particular school 
system could first determine which 
combination of non-school circum- 
stances and existing school charac- 
teristics best fitted their situation. 
Then they could find in the exhibits 
the estimated effects of making pol- 
icy changes in such a school sys- 
tem. 


Extracting data 

The accompanying table (see 
page 69) illustrates how the data 
extracted in this fashion might be 
arranged. It presents the predicted 
effects of two changes in System X. 
One is a 5% salary increase, and the 
other an 8% decrease, in average 
class size. 

The salary increase would pre- 
sumably give the system a wider 
range of applicants from which to 
choose, especially of applicants 
trained to teach science and mathe- 
matics in the secondary schools. 
The result would be an improve- 
ment in the quality of instruction 





* More details on the statistical analysis 
mentioned here, and on the qualifications that 
would have to be attached to the interpreta- 
tion and use of the results, are presented in 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS AND EDUCATION, The 
Rand Corp., RM 2473 FF, Oct. 1959. 
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School Principal: 
Brother Remigius, S.C. 


Architects: 
Post & Harelson 
Associated Architects: 
T. A. Broussard 
J. Gilbert Buvens 
J. Roy Haase 
LeBlanc & Deen 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Engineers: 
Metrailer & Ingram 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Electrical Contractor: 
Quick Electric Co. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
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They chose the best 
modern time and 
program system at the 
$500,000 Catholic 
High School in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 





In Catholic High School... 
Stromberg’s Electronic Time and Program 


System supervises time and activities 


Dependable “on-time” schedules and smooth-flowing student 
traffic are assured in this modern school. This performance. 
results from such Stromberg System features as: 


e Jeweled Master Clock movement with automatically wound 
72-hour spring power reserve. 


e Secondary Clocks standard with hourly and 12-hour supervision— 
correction cycles completed in only 60 seconds. 


e Program Unit, capable of 1440 signals daily on each 
circuit, immediately resets following power interruption. 


e Central operations panel for control of utilities. 


e Seven-channel transmitter—one for clock supervision, 
six for program signals. 


e Installation and maintenance service 
available throughout U.S.A. and Canada. 





A complete catalog—TIME AND SIGNAL EQUIPMENT-— 
prepared especially for Architects and Engineers—is yours for 
the asking. 

Sales and Service Offices throughout the U.S.A. 








ci[> STROMBERG 


DivisSton OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 
MAIN STREET, THOMASTON, CONNECTICUT 


A half century of experience building dependable time products. 
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FOR ON-THE-PREMISES 


SCHOOL LAUNDRY 


- . » where efficiency, economy, 
and convenience count! 


# Field houses, athletic 
departments, and pool 
bath houses. 


# Dormitories and 
apartment houses 


% Fraternity and sorority 
houses ‘ 


Student unions and faculty 
clubs, dining halls, cafeterias. 


Available in 25-50-75-100 Ib. ca- 
pacities, all-welded stainless steel 
construction; easy to install, easy 
to operate. 


® 


aPPpRoved 


we, 


VN 


For illustrated brochure 
and name of nearest 
distributor, write— 
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- oe 10, Texas 


4301 5S. Fitzhugh Ave. 
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Who else in your district should 
be receiving 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT? 
Managing a school district is a team operation. All 
members of that team need to share a professional 


management journal. Why not have SCHOOL 


MANAGEMENT sent to each person’s home? 








Send to: School Management 
Room 5 @ 22 West Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


One subscription-$8 

Three subscriptions-$6 each 
Four subscriptions-$5 each 
Five subscriptions-$4.50 each 
Six or more-$4 each 














School District No. pupils 
Home address 
City State 





Attach additional names to separate sheet 
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ROTARY MOWERS 





Wood's Mo el 80 





built to do the iob! 


Wood's Rotaries offer a choice of swath widths from 
32’ up to a giant 92’ that cover 6 acres per hour. 
Not only is the job fast, it's smooth and even. The 
savings in reduced grounds maintenance cost soon 
pays for the machine many times. 











Triple blades cut 
clean 5’ swath 


Wood’s Model 59 Lawn Special. Exclusive floating 


mount follows the contour of the lawn. Undermounted 
for excellent visability and maneuverability. 


Wood’s Model 42 easily attaches to tractor with 
important built-in operator protection. Makes quick 
work of mowing, mulching and light brush cutting. 


Write for free literature on the Wood’s line and 
name of the nearest dealer. 


WOOD BROTHERS MFG. CO. 


59005 South 4th Street Oregon, Illinois 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURING OF 
TRACTOR POWERED ROTARY MOWER SHREDDERS 
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Single blade cuts 
full 32’ swath 
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over what the system could other- 
wise provide. 

In the second change to be con- 
sidered, it is assumed that the small- 
er classes—within the range under 
consideration—would increase pu- 
pils’ achievement modestly in cer- 
tain subjects. (Past studies suggest 
that this impact is slight, which ex- 
plains why the changes in test scores 
due to the lower pupil-teacher ratio, 
are modest in the table.) 


Estimating incremental costs 


The incremental costs of intro- 
ducing innovations or modifying 
school policies would be essential 
elements in quantitative compari- 
sons of alternative systems. In this 
illustration the same two changes in 
System X are designed so that each 
would raise system costs by $150,- 
000.* 

These are comparatively uncom- 
plicated examples of the estimation 
of incremental costs associated with 
policy changes. The calculation of 
extra annual cost becomes more 
complex for policy changes, such as 
the introduction of television, be- 
cause this would affect still more 
variables simultaneously. With care, 
however, reasonable estimates can 
be made of the incremental costs of 
almost any adjustment in the school 
system. 


New look at alternatives 


This information on cost and out- 
put is useful in comparing alterna- 
tive policies. Of course, the aim of 
such comparisons would not be to 
discover ways of cutting the total 
budget or even of staying within 
the limitations of existing budgets. 
School budgets will almost certainly 
continue to rise. These comparisons 
would aim at helping school officials 
get the most out of such future, high- 
er outlays. 

To compare the two changes, 
they must be constructed (or ad- 
justed) so that they cost the same. 
Then the system yielding the larger 
output for the same total cost can 
be determined.** In drawing up 
this illustration, we have already 
designed the changes so that they 
entail the same incremental cost, 
$150,000. What about the effect on 
output? For our purposes, we can 
take the estimates .of these effects 
directly from the table. According 
to these hypothetical estimates, 


MAY 1960 





raising teachers’ salaries would (in 
the long run) improve test scores 
more than the alternative policy 
costing the same amount. 

In the interpretation of such com- 
parisons, the qualifications men- 
tioned before should be kept in 
mind. There are pertinent consider- 
ations other than costs and test 
scores. But this sort of analysis 
would reduce one set of important 
and complicated considerations to a 
meaningful and relatively simple 
form. Given the tremendous dif- 


connected with decision 


ficulties 
making in education, progress along 
this line would be a most welcome 


step forward. End 





* In making these calculations, we assumed 
a certain size for System X, a unified salary 
scale for its elementary and secondary teachers 
and no changes in administrative salaries. The 
8% decrease in the pupil-teacher ratio meant 
that the system would employ 30 more teachers 
and that there would be an 8% decrease in 
class size on the average, not in each course. 


** The systems might also be constructed (or 
adjusted) to yield the same output to deter- 
mine which one produced that output at the 
lower cost. 

















Model 1820 


Stainless steel receptor, 20 ga.; raised, 
shielded, angle stream, push-button 
bubbler, VANDAL PROOF mounted. 


Model 1385 
Enameled iron receptor, ACID RESIST- 


ING; dial-operated automatic stream con- 
trolled bubbler, VANDAL PROOF mounted. 


820 


Highly polished stainless steel receptor; 
equipped with raised, shielded, angle 
stream, push-button bubbler, VANDAL 
PROOF mounted. 










DRINKING FOUNTAINS & WATER COOLERS 


Haws Model HWT-13 
“Off-the-Floor’’ water cooler 


HAWS produces the specialized drinking 
fountains to meet your most exacting re- 
quirements. For example: HAWS new 
compact on-the-wall water coolers (Model 
HWT-13) leave floors 100% clear for un- 
cluttered maintenance ease. All plumbing 
and electrical connections are concealed in 
the slim-line enameled steel cabinet. 


HAWS satisfies specific state codes, too! 
Deck-type fountains function separately 
from classroom sink facilities and mount 
water-tight on cabinet tops to satisfy the 
strictest school requirements. You can spec- 
ify HAWS with assurance! 


For details on HAWS full line of drinking 
fountains, water coolers, and emergency 
safety equipment — write for latest HAWS 
catalog. 


products of 
HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
1441 Fourth Street, Berkeley 10, California 


Export Dept.: 19 Columbus Ave., San Francisco 11, California 
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Cost of Education Index continued from page 62 





HOW MUCH ARE WE SPENDING PER PUPIL ON INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES? 


1958-59 
Quality Top 


Average quarter 





Nat'l $191 $230 





Region 

1 $209; $239 | $257 
2 223! 268 | 327 
3 1851 227 | 256 
4 170! 198 1 231 
5 1481 182 | 220 
6 128} 148 | 173 
7 1671 204 | 227 
- 190; 213 | 268 
9 2161 236 | 259 
DISTRICT SIZE ! | 

1 (over25,000) $200} $226 | $251 
2 1200125000) 1961 227 | 266 
3 (6001-1200) 211) 239 «| 259 
4 (3,001-6,000) 200 ; 237 | 278 
5 (1,201-3,000) 186; 230 256 
6 (601-1,200) 165 201 | 236 
7 (300-600) 165; 197 ! 239 


middle-sized districts, those with between 
6,000 and 12,000 students, spend the highest 
amount per student for instructional salaries. 

Although District Size 3 has been spending 
the most per pupil on instructional salaries, 
over a two-year period (see tabulations above), 
the larger districts have begun to catch up. 
The smaller districts have also tended to 
catch up with the leaders. There is a growing 
pressure to equalize expenditures per pupil for 
instructional salaries. This indicates that in- 
creases in state aid tend to be going more and 
more for teachers’ salaries and specific, rather 
than general, educational purposes. Also the 
smaller districts are being forced by competi- 
tion to make extra efforts in this direction. Yet 
they are still falling behind the larger districts. 

It’s also interesting to note that among the 
Top Tenth and even Quality Quarter schools, 
the smaller districts begin to show up quite 
well. A teacher interested in working in a 
small school can, if he looks around, find one 
offering a salary schedule that is higher than 


7 (300-600) 176; 2 


1959-60 


Average 





Nat'i $202 $237 

Region 

1 $214; $249 ! $284 
2 235} 283 335 
3 198| 238 265 
4 182} = 215 243 
5 1551 191 236 
6 138} 156 170 
7 1771 207 224 
8 210; 241 290 
9 


DISTRICT SIZE 


] (over 25,000) $209 $240 
2 (12,001-25,000) 2141 242 
3 (6,001-12,0002) 218 249 
4 (3,001-6,000) 204 | 249 
5 (1,201-3,000) 199 232 


6 (601-1,200) 175 ; 214 


$265 
281 
279 
293 
288 
249 


4 

| 
2281 248 | 278 

| 251 


in many larger districts. But he is also liable to 
find that he has a fairly heavy teaching load. 


LET’S COMPARE 
PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO 


How about teacher load? Is it out of balance 
compared to your expenditures for teachers 
Salaries, teaching supplies and other educa- 
tional expenditures? As the arrow shows (see 
page 123) the average ratio throughout the na- 
tion is 24.6 pupils for each instructional staff 
member. To get into the Quality Quarter a 
district must lower its ratio to 21.9 and entry 
to the Top Tenth is limited to those districts 
that have reduced the number of pupils per 
instructor to 20.1. 

Regional variations are surprisingly small. 
Only Region 2 has a substantially better ratio 
among the Average and Quality Quarter dis- 
tricts and Regions 2 and 8 show up best among 
the Top Tenth. Region 6, in pupil-teacher ra- 
tio, is very close to the rest of the nation. 
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WHAT IS THE RATIO BETWEEN PUPILS AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTORS? 


1958-59 


Average Quality 


24.2 


Pupils per instructor 


22.2} 21.1 
22.21 19.8 
24.5} 22.1 
23.7 7 21.6 
24.8; 23.1 
26.6 23.6 
25.8| 22.8 
24.1! 21.9 


| 
24.91 22.8 


| 
DISTRICT SIZE 


J (over25000) 24.51 23.0 
9 (12,001.25,000) 24.8} 22.5 
3 (6,001-12,000) 
4 (3,001-6,000) 
5 (1,201-3,000) 
6 (601-1,200) 


7 (300-600) 
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23.6 ; 21.8 
23.9| 21.6 
24.7 22.4 
24.21 22.3 
248! 22.8 


Again, in district size, variations are quite 
small, though here the smaller districts tend to 
show up somewhat better, especially among 
the Top Tenth. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that when a small district (say 400 pu- 
pils) adds a single teacher, the ratio is dra- 
matically altered. It must also be remembered 
that the same schools do not always appear in the 
Top Tenth. A small district in the Top Tenth, 
for its size in pay per pupil, may be in the 
bottom tenth in pupil-teacher ratio. This re- 
sults in an unbalanced expenditure pattern 
with serious consequences for quality education. 

In almost every region and district size, 
there was an improvement in pupil-teacher 
ratio from 1958-59 to 1959-60, but in no case 
was the change so great as to indicate any 
significant shift in emphasis. 


LET’S LOOK AT ADMINISTRATION 


The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators—to which most_ superintendents 
belong—took steps recently to lift the profes- 
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1959-60 


Quality Top 
quarter tenth 


Average 


Pupils per instructor 


22.51 21.5 
22.01 19.6 
24.5| 22.5 
23.61 22.0 
24.3! 227 
25.81 23.9 
25.1; 23.6 
24.1! 21.7 
25.3; 229 
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DISTRICT SIZE 


1 (over 25,000) 
2 (12,001-25,000) 
3 (6,001-12,000) 
4 (3,001-6,000) 
5 (1,201-3,000) 
6 \601-1,200) 

7 (300-600) 


2471 22.8 
24.6} 22.2 
24.11 22.4 
24.0} 21.8 
2471 22.1 
24.7} 21.9 


248! 219 


sional standards of its membership. To join 
that organization today, a man must have com- 
pleted at least two years of graduate study in 
administration at a recognized university. 

Considering this professional status of our 
school superintendents, it is surprising how 
little they are paid. Almost half the districts 
of the United States are paying their top ad- 
ministrators an annual salary of less than 
$7,500 per year. Despite the fact that this 
figure includes assistant superintendents and 
business managers, as well as superintendents, 
the pay scale is shockingly low. 

It is even more shocking when (see arrow, 
page 124) we realize that 10% of the nation’s 
school districts considers it worthwhile to pay 
their administrators more than $13,000 an- 
nually, and the Quality Quarter is willing to 
spend more than $11,877 for good administra- 
tors. Under these circumstances, the chances 
of an “average” district holding a top-flight 
man are slim indeed. 

On a regional basis, there is surprisingly 
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HOW WELL ARE WE PAYING OUR ADMINISTRATORS? 





1958-59 
Quality Top 
Average quarter tenth 


Nat'l $7304 


$11167 









1959-60 
Quality Top 
mney quarter tenth 










Nat'l $7642 


$11877 


Region 

1 $8,778 | $11,245 | $13,613 
2 89101 11,334 ! 13,231 
3 7,698! 9,635 | 12,258 
4 6,025 | 9,010 ! 10,073 
5 7,888; 9,266 1; 11,360 
6 7,811 | 9,406 11,577 
7 6,427; 9,122 | 10,245 
2 8,090 | 9,344 10,109 
9 10,508 | 12,616 | 14,501 
DISTRICT SIZE ! ! 

1 (over 25,000) $10,101 | $12,422 1$14,811 
2 (12,001.25,000) 9,872; 12,158 | 14,158 
3 (6,001-12,000) 9,370 | 11,547 13,181 
4 (3,001-6,000) 9,389} 10,615 | 12,135 
5 (1,201-3,000) 7,968 | 9,757 11,690 
6 (601-1,200) 6,895 | 8,348 | 9,653 
7 (300.00) 6,724! 7,602 | 8,944 


little difference between the average salaries 
paid for administrators. Only Region 9, where 


the average pay leaps to $11,276, deviates sub- 


stantially from the national average. And 
among the Quality Quarter districts, again only 
Region 9 stands out, exceeding the minimum 
for those districts by slightly more than $2,000. 

On a district size basis, we find that the 
small and medium-sized districts pay an av- 
erage salary well below the large ones. This 
is borne out in the Quality Quarter and the Top 
Tenth, with fairly minor variations. 

However, the actual discrepancy between 
salaries in districts of varying sizes is not really 
shown by these charts. In many of the smaller 
and medium-sized districts, the very few top ad- 
ministrators—particularly in Quality Quarter 
and Top Tenth schools—are well paid. The 
fewer administrators keep the district’s salary 
average up. 

In the larger districts, with a great number of 
professionals on the administrative staff, the 
higher paid personnel are often offset in terms 
of average salary, by a number of assistant as- 


Region 

1 $9,051 {| $10,907 | $12,922 
2 9,351! 11,433 | 14,149 
3 8,046; 10,788 | 12,863 
4 6,259 | 9,504 11,355 
5 8,206| 9,945 | 11,638 
6 7,917! 9,978 | 10,736 
7 6,735| 9,474 | 11,097 
8 8,954} 10,048 | 11,035 
9 11,2761 13,991 | 16,240 
DISTRICT SIZE | | 

1 (over 25,000) $10,380 ! $12,976 1$14,989 
2 (12,001.25,00010,671 | 12,776 | 15,134 
3 (6,001-12,000) 10,096! 12135 ! 14,200 
4 (3,001-8,000) 9,418} 10,976 | 12,352 
5 (1,201-3,000) 8,755! 10,451 |! 12,097 
6 (601-1,200) 7,392| 8,809 | 10,236 
7 300.0) 7,026! 8,039 ! 9,329 


sistants who are pegged in much lower salary 
brackets. This is a factor that must be taken into 
account in computing average administrative 
salaries. 

How about the trend in administrative sal- 
aries? As shown in the tabulations (see above), 
the national average rose in the last year 
from $7,304 per administrator to $7,642. Sal- 
ary minimums for the Quality Quarter and 
Top Tenth also rose. These went up at a faster 
rate than the average salaries, indicating, per- 


haps, that the better-paying districts are mak- 


ing a major effort to hold their people, and to 
attract good administrators from other dis- 
tricts, by offering the highest possible salaries. 
If so, this trend should soon force the national 
average well above its present level. 


HOW WELL STAFFED IS 
OUR ADMINISTRATION? 


As might be guessed from the differences in 
average salaries, the number of pupils per ad- 
ministrator varies greatly. 
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WHAT IS THE RATIO BETWEEN PUPILS AND ADMINISTRATORS? 


1958-59 
Quality Top 
aeaeiye quarter teath 





Region Pupils per administrator 

1 1,639! 1,010 j 543 
2 7691 478 «| (347 
3 752! 413 | 280 
4 8931 500 ; 336 
5 3,226! 1,613 | 893 
6 2,326! 1,471 730 
7 775| 495 | 389 
8 1,205! 667 | 465 
9 1,695} 855 | 346 
DISTRICT SIZE | 

] (over 25,000) 4,762! 2,703 : 1,695 
2.112,001-25,000) 3,333} 2,381 | 901 
3 16,001.12,000) 2,632! 1,538 | 565 
4 (3,001-6,000) 1,587 ; 1010 It 413 
511,201,000) 1,190! 746 | 366 
6 (601-1,200) 645 | 417 {| 300 
7 (300-600) 510! 402 ; 251 


We find, for example (see arrows above), 
that the national average is 1,282 pupils per 
administrator. Because of their size, districts 
with fewer than 1,200 students must obviously 
exceed this average. As a matter of fact, there 
is a steady progression from Size 7 districts to 
Size 1 districts in the number of pupils as- 
signed to a single administrator. This is true, 
with minor variations, for the Average districts, 
as well as for those in the Quality Quarter and 
the Top Tenth. 

By region, we find a very interesting varia- 
tion. Among the Top Tenth schools there is 
considerable evenness in administrative load 
no matter in what part of the country a dis- 
trict might be located. (Regions 5 and 6 do 
vary slightly from the others, but not significant- 
ly so.) 

In the Quality Quarter and the average 
groups, however, the range is much greater 
and an administrator on the average in a Region 
5 district has almost four times as many stu- 
dents under his jurisdiction as an administrator 
on the average in a Region’ 3 district. 


MAY 1960 


1959-60 
Quality Top 
ties quarter tenth 


Nat'l 1282 





Region Pupils per administrator 

1 1,587! 1,000 | 541 
2 794, 452 | 345 
3 769! 408 | 302 
4 8851 513 | 333 
5 3,030! 1,538 | 763 
7 2,272 1,370 | 606 
7 806! 478 | 360 
8 1,266! 633 | 431 
9 1,961! 885 | 382 
DISTRICT SIZE | 

1 (over 25,000) 4,762 2,778 ! 1,754 
2 (12,001-25,000) 3,448 | 2,500 {1,351 
3 (6,001-12,000) 2,778! 1,587 ; 613 
A 13,001.6000) 1,493} 1,075 4 426 
5 (1,201.30002) 1,190! 746 362 
6 (01120) 676, 402 | 300 
7 (300.600) 505! 410 | 215 


The trend in administrative staffing over a 
two-year period appears to be toward increas- 
ing the number of students assigned to a single 
administrator. The national average rose from 
1,235 students per administrator in 1958-59 to 
about 1,282 this year. This is not a significant 
change on a national basis. Changes within 
regions and by district size were also very mi- 
nor. 

Administrative salaries, as measured by “ex- 
penditures per pupil” and as a “percentage of 
net current expenditures,” remained relatively 
the same over the two-year period,: nationally 
and by regions and by district size (see tabu- 
lations, pages 126-127). The highest per pupil 
expenditures for administration, as might be 
guessed, occurred among the smaller districts. 
These same districts found it necessary to de- 
vote a far larger proportion of their current 
operating expenses to administrative salaries 
than did their larger neighbors. This is merely a 
reflection of the fact that these districts had 
fewer students among whom to distribute their 
costs. And with lower budgets on the average, 























HOW MUCH ARE WE SPENDING PER PUPIL ON ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES? 


1958-59 
Quality Top 
my quarter tenth 


Nat'l $6.34 $10.79 





1 $5.17; $7.50 {$10.70 
2 8.15! 15.17 | 23.17 
3 8.231 14.98 | 22.04 
4 6.11! 10.80 | 17.45 
5 2.171 3.43 | 6.47 
6 2.90! ACB | 8.63 
7 7.701 11.67 | 15.00 
: 5.79! 997 | 16.20 
9 5.20! 9.65 | 14.00 
DISTRICT SIZE 

1 (over 25,000 $ 1.92! $ 2.49 | $ 3.48 
2 (12,001.25,000) 2.24 | 3.69 | 5.77 
3 (600.1200) 3.17! 5.16 | 6.48 
4 (3001-4002) 4.791 8.21 ! 76.90 
5 (1,201-3,000) 6.50 | 9.42 17.57 
6 (601-1,200) 8.40! 12.57 |! 19.12 
7 00600) 11.48} 14,22 | 22.44 


there can be no question but that the cost of 
administration is a severe drain on the finances 
of the smallest school districts. 


HELP FOR THE PROFESSIONALS 


So far we have looked at administrative and 
instructional staffing patterns in the nation as a 
whole and in the various regions and district 
sizes. But a balanced expenditure pattern must 
also take into account the teaching tools with 
which professionals must work and the help 
teachers get with their non-professional chores. 
The first may be measured in terms of ex- 
penditures for teaching materials and the sec- 


ond in terms of the quality and quantity of 
clerical help. 


Teaching materials 


The average school district in the United 
States allocates 3.7% of its total current ex- 
penditures for teaching materials each year. 
Ten percent of the schools spend more than 
6% on teaching materials while at the other 
end of the scale, almost a quarter of the dis- 


1959-60 
Quality Top 
aay quarter tenth 


Nat'l $6.41 





1 $5.00; $ 8.25 {| $10.70 
2 8.921 16.85 | 22.70 
3 8.14! 16.42 | 22.77 
4 7.121 10.94 | 17.98 
5 2.14! 404 | 8.30 
6 2.88! 4.35 8.90 
7 7.63}; 12.13 4 16.70 
g 5.981 10.25 15.20 
9 5.75 | 9.19 | 13.33 
DISTRICT SIZE | 

1 (over 25,000) $s 2.06 | $ 2.89 $ 3.88 
2 (12,001-25,000) 2.24 | 3.63  ; 5.10 
3 (6,001-12,000) 3.30 5.31 ; 7.70 
4 (3,001-6,0002) 5.271 8.44 | 17.46 
5 1.201-3,000) 6.50 | 10.14 16.79 
6 (601-1200) 8.751 13.02 | 19.62 
7 300600) 11.52! 1464 | 23.25 


tricts spend less than two cents out of every 
dollar on teaching materials. 

On a per pupil basis, districts in Region 9 
spend a far greater amount on teaching ma- 
terials than schools anywhere else in the na- 
tion. An average school in that region spends 
more than $12 per student on these supplies, 
$3 more than is spent per pupil in any other 
region. 

This can probably be accounted for by the 
fact that this region has more per capita person- 
al income than most others. The districts tend 
to spend more per pupil than in other regions. 
Having the wealth and the desire to spend for 
education, these districts would naturally rate 
highest in expenditures for teaching materials. 

On a district-size basis, expenditures per 
pupil (as well as percentage of budget spent 
on teaching materials) do not vary greatly. 
This, however, may be deceptive since the to- 
tal of dollars available to a smaller district 
is much less than that available to a large one. 
(A district with 400 students would be hard- 
pressed to install a language laboratory if its 
per pupil expenditures were $11. A district 
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HOW MUCH OF CURRENT EXPENDITURES GOES FOR ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES? 


1958-59 
Quality Top 
asta quarter tenth 





Nat'l 2.30% 4.08% 6.53% 


Region 
1 1.73% | 3.01% j 4.24% 
2 2.37 | 4.51 | 6.49 
3 3.01 : 6.18 47.83 
2 2.47 | 4.35 | 5.96 
5 1.05 1.75 12.81 
6 1.66 | 2.63 1 6.41 
7 3.58 | 617 17.72 
8 221 | 3.44 | 4.91 
9 1.54 | 2.87 | 4.46 
DISTRICT SIZE | 
1 (over 25,000) 67% | 84% | 1.25% 
2 (12,001-25,000y .81 ; 1.15 | 1.77 
3 (6,001-12,000) 1.11 1 1.58 | 2.38 
A '3,001-6,200) 1.73 . 2.83 | 6.21 
5 11,201-3000) 2.20 | 3.29 | 5.54 
6 wor200) 3.65 | 5.71 17.99 
| 


7 0060) 5.29 | 637 !8,52 


with 4,000 students, even with a lower per 
pupil expenditure, could afford to install a 
language laboratory.) 

In general then, while districts of varying 
sizes are spending about the same amount per 
pupil on teaching materials, the larger districts 
are able to make the best equipment available 
to their teachers. They are able to allocate 
their funds more efficiently. 


Clerks and secretaries 


How about clerical help? Here, perhaps 
more than anywhere else, the smaller districts 
fall down. Almost no district with fewer than 
600 students has a full-time clerk or secretary 
assigned to work for the instructional staff. Al- 
most half the smallest districts report less than 
a full-time clerk or secretary for the adminis- 
tration. 

What does this mean? It means that in dis- 
tricts with fewer than 1,200 students, teachers 
and administrators must do most of their own 
clerical work. This cannot help but detract 
from their professional duties. 

On the basis of salaries, only the Top 


MAY 1960 


1959-60 
Quality Top 


Average quarter 





Nat'l 2.20% 


3.99% 6.29% 


1 1.72% | 3.19% | 4.19% 
2 2.28 | 452 15.77 
3 3.06 1 5.61 17.51 
4 263 | 443 16.01 
5 105 1 1.80 | 3.45 
6 1.52 | 2.58 16.30 
7 3.38 | 632 | 8.24 
8 198 | 3.45 15.04 
9 1.62 | 262 14.03 
DISTRICT SIZE | 

1 (over 25,000) 68% | 87% 11.16% 
2 (12,001-25,000) .77 | 1.12 1.43 
316001.12.00) 1.08 | 1.56 12.43 
Acooreoo0 1.73 | 285 15.94 
5 (1,201-3,000) 2.28 | 3.25 4.93 

6 :601-1,200) 3.70 5.80 | 7.83 


7 (30060) 94.87 | 621 |8.13 


Tenth, among the two smallest district size 
groupings, are paying average salaries of 
$3,000 a year or more. In all other district 
sizes, more than half the districts top this level 
and the Top Tenth among the three largest 
district sizes are paying average salaries of bet- 
ter than $5,000 per year. The smaller districts 
also spend the smallest percentage of their cur- 
rent expenditures on secretarial and clerical 
help. End 





COMING NEXT 


Figures concerning the relationship of debt 
service and capital outlay to net current 
expenditures have now become available to 
us. These figures will be presented in next 
month’s installment of CEI. Information on the 
costs of plant maintenance and operation 
will be presented in July. 

Reports on health, attendance, transporta- 
tion and other auxiliary services are being 
prepared for the August issue of School Man- 
agement. 
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From the craftsmen who have produced more 


school sound systems than any other manufacturer, 

comes another superb teaching tool—the Medallion 

—the language laboratory as new as tomorrow in 

beauty, in construction and, above all, in educational 

effectiveness. ¢ Completely and uncompromisingly 

designed “from the ground up” to meet every one of 

your language teaching needs, the Medallion has so many 

exclusive improvements that it truly can be called “‘the 

ultimate in language laboratories.’ ¢ Take, for example, the 

baffling problems of where to begin and how far to go when 

planning a laboratory for your school system. These are solved by 

the Medallion’s extreme adaptability to differing kinds and levels of 

teaching. The Medallion offers unmatched flexibility and expandability 

to grow along with your curriculum. ¢ Thus, it allows you to begin with a 

simple audio-passive system serving perhaps only a few students. As the curriculum 
grows and faculty skills develop, this method can be augmented by an audio-active system. 
Finally, for optimum learning, audio-active-compare functions can be added. ¢ As classes increase in size. more 


student accommodations can be installed when and as required, without rendering obsolete 


Send coupon or use inquiry 


any of the previous investment. These progressive modifications are simple, quick, card supplied by magazine publishere 
‘ ; . Department SM-50 
and economical, thanks to the most advanced type “‘plug-in” electronic Language Laboratory Facilities 


DuKane Corporation, St. Charles, Illinois 


components and “‘snap-together”’ mechanical construction. ¢ From please send full details on the new DuKane Medallion 


iin ‘ 7" g e : . , Language Laboratory 9 
brilliantly engineered high-fidelity circuits (with fully transistorized _ Please have a factory representative arrange a consultation 














. : ' with us. 
amplifiers and power supplies) to the beautiful and durable 
NAME — 

accommodations for individual students, the DuKane Medallion ‘ 

. ITLE 
language laboratory is beyond question the finest and most thoroughly ein 
researched equipment available to schools today. Every school should core 
have our descriptive literature as a basis of comparison. ZONE ___ STATE 








(Circle number 787 for more information) 
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“the ultimate in language laboratories”’ 
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What teachers say 


continued from page 66 








pay men teachers more than it pays 
women? 


BATCHELDER: My system pays a 
$200 sex differential. But how much 
is this per hour? And has it really 
brought us more men teachers? I 
don’t think so—we do not have 
more male teachers than the aver- 
age district. 

STOLBERG: Nobody wants all teach- 
ers to earn the same salary. I’m 
sure Mr. Batchelder agrees that we 
want the competent, effective teach- 
er to get more money than the less 
competent. Experience and training 
improve competence. We believe 
they should be rewarded. 


Q. What about this idea of paying 
science teachers, because they are in 
short supply, more money than 
teachers of other subjects? 


BATCHELDER: That is nonsense. Im- 
agine trying to do that over a pe- 
riod of years. This year, because 
you can’t hire science teachers, you 
up the ante and pay science teachers 
more. Next year, English teachers 
are in short supply, so you up the 
ante for English. Now you’ve got 
everyone operating on a different 
salary schedule. If there is anything 
that would destroy a school system 
faster, I can’t imagine it. Teaching 
is a cooperative enterprise, a team- 
work affair. Anything that creates 
divisiveness, especially when we are 
talking about the pocketbook, will 
influence the quality of service to 
children. 


Q. How do you feel about Trump’s 
idea of using non-teachers for non- 
instructional duties? He proposes in- 
struction assistants to perform spe- 
cific functions below the profession- 
al level of teachers, but above the 
role of clerks. Such things as read- 
ing and evaluating English themes. 
BATCHELDER: This misses the big 
issue completely. The issue today— 
and this Dr. Trump recognizes—is 
that we have teachers doing non- 
instructional duties. If we can re- 
lieve them of these clerical duties, 
they will have more time to teach. 
But they would still be controlling 
the learning process. 


Q. Isn’t it possible to fragment 
your purely professional teaching 
duties? Can’t you separate out the 
ones that do not truly require a 
person trained as a teacher and as- 
sign those to am assistant? Let’s 
take the example of marking Eng- 
lish papers for punctuation and 
grammar. 

BATCHELDER: Marking: English pa- 
pers is a chore. But it is probably 
one of the best ways that a teacher 
has of assisting the individual child 
to improve his English composition. 
There are two ways of doing it. Ei- 
ther we give the teacher plenty of 
kids and plenty of periods—a heavy 
load—and have someone else cor- 
rect the papers, or we give the teach- 
er fewer children and the time nec- 
essary to do the correction herself. 
In Newton, we assign the English 





“The issue today—and this Dr. Trump 
recognizes—is that we have teachers 
doing non-instructional duties. If we 
can relieve them of these clerical duties, 
they will have more time to teach.” 


BATCHELDER 


teacher four classes instead of five. 
This helps relieve the load and al- 
lows more time to correct papers. 


Q. Would this apply to correcting 
mathematics papers, too? 


BATCHELDER: Let’s put it this way: 
if we give the teacher a clerk to 
mimeograph tests, and if we use 
machines that will correct standard- 
ized tests instead of having teachers 
do this laboriously by the hour, 
that would make sense. But let’s 
make sure we don’t take teachers 
out of creative aspects of teaching. 


STOLBERG: It’s almost as important 
for a teacher to see a math paper as 
it is to see an English paper. The 
teacher can often analyze what the 
child needs in the way of help by 
correcting his work. Mr. Batchelder 
was correct when he pointed out 
that there are plenty of other cleri- 
cal duties a teacher can be freed of 
by clerks without getting into the 
teaching process itself. 
BATCHELDER: The teacher learns a 
lot about Johnny—and about his 
own teaching—by analyzing what 
questions Johnny gets wrong. It tells 
the teacher what to cover in review 
and what to do to help the individual 
child. As to this question of having 
English papers corrected by an as- 
sistant, some teachers have said it 
takes them as much time to work 
with their corrector as it does to cor- 
rect the papers in the first place. 


Q. In addition to instruction assist- 
ants and clerks, Dr. Trump recom. 
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Dr. Charles E. Chaffee, Supt. of Bethlehem, Pa. Schools, and Mr. Albert P. Del Grosso, Supt. of Bldgs. & Grounds, agree: 


“With Honeywell Maintenance, we never 


worry about unexpected repair bills!” 


“Honeywell Maintenance automatically 
telieves us of any concern about our 
temperature control system,’’ says Dr. 
Charles E. Chaffee. Mr. Del Grosso adds: 
“We're especially pleased with the way 
Honeywell maintenance men assume 
complete responsibility. They make peri- 
odic checks without any prompting on 
Our part.” 

If your building is equipped with 
Honeywell Temperature Controls, you're 
eligible for this comprehensive main- 
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tenance agreement. You'll enjoy many 
money-saving benefits! Honeywell ex- 
perts completely take over the care of 
your building’s temperature controls. 
They periodically examine, adjust and 
clean all controls, valves, motors and 
accessories. Any worn or defective con- 
trols are replaced or repaired at no addi- 
tional cost. Emergency calls, if needed, 
are included in your contract. 

As to cost: Honeywell Maintenance 
Agreements are based on the size and 


number of controls in your installation. 
They run one full year, are renewable 
every year, and their low cost can be 
included in your yearly budget. 

A Honeywell man from your local 
office will be glad to tell you the exact 
cost of a Honeywell Agreement for your 
particular installation. No obligation. Call 
your local Honeywell office today, ‘or 
send in the coupon for: the complete 
story of Honeywell’s money-saving 
Maintenance Agreement. 





MINNEAPOLIS- HONEYWELL 


Agreement: 


Building Name. 


Department SM-5-114 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Please send me information on a Honeywell Maintenance 


Year Controls Installed ____ 





Your Name 





Address 





City, 





(Circle number 747 for more information) 
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It is generally believed that teachers are resistant to educational TV 
and see it as a threat to their job security. An interesting survey, con- 
ducted in the Cincinnati Public Schools, seems to indicate otherwise. Two 
members of the city school staff, James N. Jacobs and Joan Bollen- 
bacher, surveyed 28 classroom teachers who had participated in a 
full year experiment in using TV for sixth grade science, seventh grade 
mathematics, and ninth grade biology. The teachers were asked to 


WHAT TEACHERS THINK OF TELEVISION 


give their opinions on 19 different statements. 


A summary of the opinions, screened from the answers, and carried 
in the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 


pals (March, 1960), made the following points: 


1. 
2. 
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16. 
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18. 
19, 


* This proportion represents a significant deviation from the quality of 


Most teachers feel that instructional television is an asset to education. 
About half of the teachers feel that a similar degree of effectiveness 
is possible in the conventional classroom without TV instruction. 
Almost all teachers felt they were applying good ideas developed by 
the program. 

The teachers were evenly divided as to whether they felt students 
were learning as much by television as they should. 

The teachers did not find that pupils viewing television became ex- 
cessively restless. 

The teachers felt that subjects taught by television result in a teaching 
load equal to or greater than the normal load incurred in the con- 
ventional classroom. 

The teachers are not afraid that TV instruction will lead to regimen- 
tation and curriculum rigidity and not a single teacher felt that in- 
structional television would threaten his job. 


Opinionnaire Statements % Agreeing 
N=26 
Generally, instructional television is an asset to education. 92.3 * 
From the students’ point of view, I think the course content 
is much more comprehensive than anything I have been able 
to produce. 65.3 
As compared to the uninterrupted lesson of the TV teacher, 
a classroom teacher interacting with students simply cannot 


cover as much material. 53.8 
In addition, since the TV teacher is doing such a good job, 100.0 * 
I am getting many good ideas regarding teaching methods 

which I am applying to my other classes. 100.0 * 


My major concern is the difficulty of maintaining continuity 
between the televised lessons and my own classroom in- 
struction. 34.6 


Although I agree the television teacher is very good, I think 
the problem is that we simply teach differently and cannot, 


therefore, articulate our instruction properly. 23.0 * 
I do not think the students are learning as much as they 

should, 42.3 
and the articulation problem may be the reason. 11.5 * 
Perhaps the effectiveness of television instruction depends 

upon which course is being televised. 88.4 * 
I have noticed, however, that my students tend to be restless 

when viewing the televised lessons, 26.9 * 
although I have a hunch that a.shorter telecast would remedy 

that situation. 15.3 * 
I have found that my teaching load has been somewhat 

lessened due to the televised lessons. 3.8 * 
Frankly, I would rather spend more time in preparation and 

teach my course the way I think it should be taught. "53.8 
Televised teaching will lead to regimentation and curriculum 

rigidity, 26.9 * 
and may eventually threaten our very jobs. 0.0 * 


Whatever disadvantages televised instruction has, I think 
the teaching process, enriched by the high quality television 


lessons which we receive, is enhanced. 88.4 * 
If I have the opportunity to engage my class in TV instruc- 
tion again next year, I will certainly be most willing. 65.3 


Well, each to his own opinion, but personally, I don’t re- 
ceive the personal satisfaction in TV classes that I do in 
my regular classes. 42.3 


agree-disagree responses. 





mends “general aides to control and 
to supervise students on school 
grounds, in cafeterias, and in other 
activities of this nature. What do 
you think of that idea? 


BATCHELDER: I'll buy that. It’s per- 
fectly asinine to have a teacher with 
a master’s degree, and 20 years’ ex- 
perience, count tickets at a basket- 
ball game. 


STOLBERG: That’s right. In my 
school we have five teachers super- 
vise the lunch room—people with 
master’s degrees. Five master’s de- 
gree people giving one hour a day 
to this work amounts to a full teach- 
er in our school. It’s wasteful and 
ridiculous. 

BATCHELDER: I'll give you another 
example. We have 3,200 students 
in Newton High School. Until re- 
cently, on “report card day,” at 
the end of the marking period, it 
took both teachers and pupils one 
day and part of another day to get 
the cards marked. This happens 
four times a year. So it took one 
week of instructional time in our 
high school year to do this clerical 
duty alone. Today we rent three 
IBM machines. Among the many 
other things they do, they produce 
the report cards. So our children 
have one more week of instruction- 
al time without lengthening the 
school year one day. This is what 
Trump is talking about in using 
time and staff more wisely. If you 
multiply that by some of the other 
clerical duties, you have truly sig- 
nificant savings. 


Q. What about the use of teaching 
machines? Would you be opposed to 
them? 


STOLBERG: Teachers aren’t resistant 
to these ideas. We’ve had films and 
movies, for example, for years— 
those of us who are lucky enough to 
be provided with them. 


BATCHELDER: I think these ma- 
chines are fabulous tools for the 
classroom teacher. I have yet to see 
a teacher who would not be fasci- 
nated by a tool that would help him 
do his job better (see box on this 
page for teachers’ opinions about 
the value of television). My con- 
cern here would be the same as with 
television—the tool must be in the 
hands of the person who is responsi- 
ble for the control of the teaching- 
learning process. End 
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MAINTAINER—Light solution is CLEANER—Exceptional, for cleaning STRIPPER—Graded solutions are 
ideal for terrazzo, marble and waxed-__—walis, fixtures, cabinets, equipment used for deep-lift stripping. Unusually 
floor maintenance. No scrubbing re- ... any washable surface. Lifts and fast... completely safe. Strips normal 
quired. Brightens as it cleans. floats off dirt, grime and grease. or built-up wax or finish films. 


SIMONIZ ALL-PURPOSE CLEANER 


3-WAY ACTION 


_SOmmene Exclusive full-range control of penetration and cleaning power enables 
product to do every job well. Neutral concentrate is harmless to skin and 
clothing .... harmless to any type of floor or washable surface. Available 
in 1-, 5-, 30- and 55-gallon sizes. And you're sure of professional quality 
that’s sensibly priced—because Simoniz makes it. Order from your Simoniz 
Commercial Products Distributor or mail the coupon today. 
















Simoniz Company (Commercial Products Division—SCM5) 

2100 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 

[_] Without obligation, please send details on new 
Simoniz All-Purpose Concentrate Floor Cleaner. 


[_] Please send name of nearest Simoniz Distributor. 
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FOR LONG WEAR-LESS CARE FirmName 
Heavy-Duty Floor Wax ® Non-Scuff Floor Finish ¢ Super Anti-Slip Floor Street Address 
Finish © Triple “A" Paste Floor Wax.e Heavy-Duty Vinyl Sponge ¢ All- ; 
Purpose Concentrate Floor Cleaner ¢ HiLite Furniture Polish City State 
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Yours for the asking 


continued from page 20 


in the teaching of elementary anthro- 
pology, astronomy, biology, chemis- 
try, conservation, electricity, geology, 
meteorology and physics. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
874 on the Reader Service Card. 


W 

Thrift-wall construction. A new low- 
cost wall construction system, using 
just three basic structural ceramic 
units and standard, pre-engineered, 


metal “surround” frames, is de- 
scribed in a bulletin issued by Stark 
Ceramics, Inc. Since the more ex- 
pensive tile shapes and fittings are 
eliminated, material and labor costs 
are greatly reduced. The system is 
adaptable to structural glazed tile 
with standard face dimensions. Any 
wall detailed in 8-inch increments 
can be constructed by using stand- 
ard structural tile stretchers, corners 
and stretcher finished two sides. Pre- 
engineered door and window frames 
eliminate the need for angle iron 
lintels and provide the finished sill 








SCHOLARCRAFT proudly announces 
solid thermal settin 
backs for all units. 
is offered as an alternate to our stand- 


lastic seats and 
is new product 


ard plywood. SCHOLARCRAFT’S — seats and backs are 






breaking. 


WIA (in WY 


HOOL FURNITURE DIVISION e 


produced in accordance with NE 
time surfaces that have not been painted or lacquered. Ex- 
haustive tests have proven that this superior material will 
successfully resist marring, staining, scratching, chipping and 
e soft pastel tints of yellow, green or coral penie- 
trate the entire thickness and will not fade or discolor. No 
maintenance needed—cleans easily with only a damp cloth! 


Write today for the complete ScholarCraft catalog 


A standards giving life- 
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and jamb. The three-color booklet 
describes the thrift-wall construc- 
tion system and gives specifications 
for its use. 


For a free copy of this bulletin, circle number 
835 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Emergency electric power. An authori- 
tative bulletin on the selection and in- 
stallation of standby electric plants 
and controls has just been issued by D. 
W. Onan and Sons, Inc. The eight-page 
folder clearly outlines the steps to be 
considered in selecting any emergency 
electric generating plant. Practical 
suggestions are offered in the planning 
and designing of the installation, the 
degree of protection desired, impor- 
tant “musts” to consider and common 
errors to avoid. The folder also lists 
and evaluates specific requirements: 
manual, automatic or instantaneous 
starting; type of fuel; air- or water- 
cooling; special heaters; ratio shielding; 
plant exercisers and instrument panels. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
870 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 


Toilet compartment data. A fully il- 
lustrated, 32-page catalog in color 
presents details of Sanymetal Prod- 
ucts Co.’s line of toilet compartments, 
shower stalls and cubicles. Contents 
include architectural specifications, 
information on new types of urinal 
screens, richer and softer decorative 
effects, and details of new engineer- 
ing developments including a unique 
integral hinge bracket. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
869 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Standardized test listing. More than 
400 standardized tests, available to 
schools for use in programs of test- 
ing, guidance and counseling in con- 
nection with the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, are con- 
tained in a pamphlet available from 
the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute. Tests listed pertain to 
areas of achievement, character and 
personality, English, fine arts, for- 
eign languages, intelligence, mathe- 
matics, aptitudes, reading, sciences, 
perception, social studies and voca- 
tions. Those listed are published by 
the Bobbs-Merrill Co., California 
Test Bureau, Educational Testing 
Service, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Psychological Corporation, Science 
Research Associates, Steck Co. and 
World Book Co. 


For a free copy of this pamphlet, circle num- 
ber 852 on the Reader Service Card. 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


Extra classroom storage 


A remarkable new do-it-yourself 
method for providing storage drawers 
in classrooms, home-ec rooms and lab- 
oratories has been marketed by Rob- 
ert Schless Co. With it, your mainte- 
nance department (or even a teacher) 
can install low-cost permanent draw- 
ers, formed from Monsanto’s light and 
durable styrene plastic, in less than an 
hour. 

Here’s how it works: You choose 
from several drawer widths and 





depths to meet your storage needs. 
These drawers are inserted into any 
cabinet or rough opening and are car- 
ried by pre-formed plastic guides. No 
tools are needed. Individual drawers 
may be removed and used as tote-trays, 
yet drawer stops prevent their acci- 
dental removal. The drawers may have 
a self-front or you can purchase pre- 
cut birch or walnut drawer fronts which 
are glued to the drawer body. 

A catalog, complete with prices and 
various drawer sizes (as well as do-it- 
yourself instructions), is available. 


For more information, circle number 828 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Films on famed scientists 


Aristotle, Galileo and Newton are 
the subjects of three new Coronet 
films designed to teach the human 
side of science. Each was filmed on 
location: “Aristotle and the Scientific 
Method” in Greece, showing instru- 
ments used at the very dawn of sci- 
ence; “Galileo” in Florence and Pisa, 
Italy, presenting detailed reproduc- 
tions of his telescopes; and “Isaac 
Newton,” in part, at Woolsthorpe 
Manor, England, where he developed 


MAY 1960 


many of his theories and mathemati- 
cal formulas. The three films, designed 
primarily for high school use, are each 
one-and-one-quarter reels (13% min- 
utes) in length and are available in 
color or black-and-white. 


For more information, circle number 903 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Safety training program 


Authentic traffic control signs are 
part of a safety training program for 
the primary grades which has been 
devised by National Mfg. & Equip- 
ment Co. Visual aids for the program 
include the half-size control signs and 
a four-side “stop and go” signal with 
a remote push-button control. Op- 
tional equipment: a canvas floor 
cover with streets and railroad cross- 
ing stenciled on it, on which students 
can correctly place the safety signs. 
The students can act out traffic situa- 
tions on the canvas “streets.” An in- 
struction manual is included with the 
equipment furnished. 


For more information, circle number 868 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Flexible classroom wall 


A new flexible wall, to which inter- 
changeable chalkboards, cabinets, and 
shelves may be quickly attached and 
detached, has recently been announced 
by the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Called Moduwall, it permits a teacher 
to easily add to or change a whole va- 
riety of components that are used in 
different instructional situations. The 
sole stationary parts are wall-mounted 
standards into which the various units 
are hooked. One early and obvious ad- 
vantage that it offers is unlimited free- 











ENGINEERED’ 
TELEVISION 
DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEMS 


¢ closed circuit 

¢ educational 

¢ military 

e master antenna 


SPECIALISTS in 

« « « distributed amplifiers 

« « « ultra-low noise preamplifiers 
e « « frequency converters 

e « « VHF 

e « « UHF 


EVERYTHING FROM 
COMPLETE “TURNKEY” SYSTEMS 
TO SINGLE EQUIPMENT UNITS 


Write for complete catalog: 


Community Engineering Corporation 


POST OFFICE BOX 824 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Telephone ADams 8-246] 


* By Registered Professional Engineers 
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dom of choice, on the part of an 
administrator, in making classroom 
assignments. Primary classroom may 
be changed to a high school classroom 
with relative case. 

For more information, circle number 887 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Electricity teaching kit 


A new series of working models to 
help fifth- to ninth-grade teachers 


demonstrates and makes understand- 
able the scientific principles of elec- 
tricity has been introduced by the Sci- 











PHILCO 


to teaching 


Philco, pioneer in fully-transistorized 
closed-circuit television, offers com- 
pletely integrated instructional TV 
systems for schools and hospitals. 
Philco systems provide the ultimate 
in flexibility, incorporating any num- 
ber of cameras, monitors, receivers 
and amplifiers, interconnected 
through a central console or a “‘patch 
panel”... with provisions for two- 
way conversations. Philco equipment 
is reliable, easy to operate and low 
in cost. Philco will help you design a 
system to meet your requirements. 
Write for information and your Philco 
Closed-Circuit TV Planning Guide. 


Government & Industrial Group 
4700 Wissahickon Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. 
in Canada: Philco Corp. of Canada, Ltd., Don Mills, Ont, 


PHILCO. 


Camous. for Quality the Would Ove 


ence Education Division of the Prod- 
uct Design Co. 

The Basic Electricity Kit includes a 
small electric motor, buzzer, switch, 
ammeter, lamp and socket, magnet 
wire and bar, compass, fuse, resistance 
and hooked-up wires. The new kit has 
a six-volt battery and electrical con- 
nections are easily made. Illustrated 
instructions for the teacher outline a 
series of 14 simple experiments which 
cover the nature of electricity, struc- 
ture of matter including electrons and 
atoms, the meaning of volts, amperes 
and current as well as resistance and 
magnetism. By assembling and hook- 
ing up parts in the kit, classroom stu- 








CLOSED-CIRCUIT TV 


brings new flexibility 


ae 


The World’s First Integrated Hospital 
Closed-Circuit TV System was re- 
cently installed by Philco at 
St. Christopher’s Hospital for Chil- 
dren, Philadelphia. It links the main 
operating room, lecture halls, audi- 
torium, pediatric treatment rooms, 
psychologic observation rooms and 
the radiology department. Folder 
describing this system will be sent 
upon request. 
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dents create an electromagnet, build a 
simple electric motor, produce sound, 
heat and light. They can build and 
blow a fuse, hook up various compo- 
nents in parallel and series and meas- 
ure the electrical current used. The 
kit is approved by many states for 
50% federal aid assistance. 


ere cman ance amcanncmamnate: mesen ee 


For more information, circle 895 on the Reader 
Service Card. 


All-purpose intercom system 


A new, all-purpose communication 
system has been introduced by the 
Standard Electric Time Co. Developed 
especially for schools, the system al- 
lows for both private, two-way tele- 
phone communications and for general 
announcements, such as emergency 
instructions, special events, etc.— 





the latter forms of communication 
being disseminated by means of wall 
speakers in individual classrooms. The 
system utilizes an existing bell con- 
trol board and can be operated by the 
office secretary. Thus, installation sav- 
ings are substantial, since wiring is in 
the same conduit as the clock and pro- 
gram system. 


For more information, please circle 892 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Five-channel intercom system 


A new school communication sys- 
tem that provides five simultaneous 
channels of communication has been 
introduced by Executone, Inc. It pro- 
vides two sound channels, electronic 
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Another way Underwood 


masters the art of sharing ideas 











When every impression must be letter-perfect . . . Page after page, 


carbon after carbon—the work done on your new Underwood Documentor® is electrically crisp and clear. Here’s a typewriter 


that not only looks smart, it performs brilliantly, too! The high-style Documentor electric is a modern typewriter, from the most 
complete line of business machines in the world. These office time-savers are the result of Underwood Visioneering—the ability 


to foresee your particular problem, and help you solve it! 


underwood 


Underwood Corporation * One Park Ave. * New York 16, N.¥ 
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voice intercom, room-to-room_tele- 
phone facilities, and time and alarm 
signals. Classrooms may be tied in with 
any one of six programs of time signals. 
A classroom may easily be changed 
from one program to another by chang- 
ing the position of a single cord on the 
front-accessible pegboard control. 
While the control center—a desk-type 
console—may be located in the gen- 
eral office or elsewhere in the school, 
the principal and other administrators 
may converse with any classroom from 
their desks. The control center also pro- 
vides an AM-FM radio tuner, four- 
speed record changer and oscillators 
which generate time and alarm signals. 
An emergency paging control enables 


the administrator to automatically 
over-ride all other programs and sig- 
nals. For making calls between class- 
rooms and for confidential conversa- 
tions, room-to-room telephone commu- 
nication is possible. 


For more information, circle 890 on the Reader 
Service Card. 


Sturdy tubular folding chair 


In addition to withstanding labo- 
ratory tests of 1,300 pounds, the model 
1601 tubular folding chair distributed 
by Adjusteze Furniture Div. features 
non-tilt safety design, a formed metal 
back and contoured wood seat. Com- 
pact when folded, it measures only 
two-and-one-half inches in thickness 
and stands 39 inches high. 


For more information, circle number 881 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


School key control system 


The ever-present problem of con- 
trolling keys in the school is simplified 
through a new system of visual control 
through color. Manufactured by the 
Saxton Barrett Co., the system is adapt- 
able to installation with requirements 
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ranging from five to 99,900 keys. Key 
cabinets for the system are provided to 
simplify storage and key location. 


For more information, circle 891 on the Reader 
Service Card. 


Compact kitchen dishwasher 


A redesigned series of compact, 
counter-type dishwashers has been an- 
nounced by the G. S. Blakeslee Co. 
The new machines are ideal for school 
cafeterias serving up to 50 persons per 
meal and where kitchen work area is 
at a premium. The units are equipped 
with automatic timing, dwell and 
rinse cycles, and use just four square 
feet of counter space. 


For more information, please circle 878 on the 
Reader Service Card, 





TOP QUALITY-LOW COST 
_ MILK REFRIGERATION. 





LACROSSE “SUPREME” 
BOTTLE COOLERS 


Insist on La Crosse . 


. . the leader in economy and 
quality in commercial refrigeration. The La Crosse ‘’Su- d 
preme” Bottle Cooler will add convenience, economy and 
dependability to your School Milk Program. Dry storage, 
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electric complete, grey h rloid 


steel finish . . . capacities from 315 to 504 half pints. 


or stainless 


every job. 
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© build up towers to fit 
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to any height 
and platform area 













WRITE 
FOR BULLETIN 





LA CROSSE :::.:: 
COMPANY 


3012 LOSEY BOULEVARD SOUTH, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
WALK-IN COOLERS + BEVERAGE COOLERS « DIRECT DRAWS 
CUBE MAKERS « DRAINBOARDS 
Export office: 60 E. 42nd St., New York, Cable: Expedite 
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the job. 
SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC., 6228 W. STATE ST., MILWAUKEE 13, WIS. 













® parts reassemble in 
many forms. 
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».. get more information to help you manage better. SBC can show you how! 


The continuing growth in student enrollment 
has drastically increased record-keeping and 
administrative problems for educators. Time 
that could be spent to greater advantage in 
planning and supervising is used to keep 
school records and attend to the many other 
clerical functions that confront today’s school 
administrator and Ris staff. 


A solution-to this problem, administrators are 
discovering, is offered by The Service Bureau 
Corparation. Using high-speed data process- 
ing systems, SBC can quickly turn out accu- 
rate, up-to-date.records and reports for virtu- 


ally every school function. Multiple copies of 
report cards for office and counselor use, per- 
manent records, student rosters, class rolls, 
honor rolls, grade analyses, failure lists, and 
rapid class loading are provided the adminis- 
trator. Result? His clerical load is reduced. 
He gets additional information and reports to 
help him analyze and improve his total op- 
eration. All this without investment in equip- 
ment or additional personnel. 


For the full story of how you can benefit 
from this low-cost service, call your local 
SBC office or mail the coupon. 


The Service Bureau Corporation — a subsidiary of IBM — 83 offices from coast to coast. 
THE MOST EXPERIENCED DATA PROCESSING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 


The Service Bureau Corporation 
Department S3 
425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send detailed information on how SBC 
can help free administrators for managing tc 
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(right) has Hairpinline 
fixtures as original 


equipment. 
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The school above is 
one of hundreds that 
has converted to Hair- 
pinline Cold Cathode 
fixtures. The classroom 


“HAIRPINLINE” 


COLD CATHODE 
FIXTURES 


REDUCE MAINTENANCE 
COSTS AT LEAST 50% because 


there are no louvers to clean, no 
starters to replace, and Hairpinline 
lamps last 5 to 10 times longer than 
ordinary fluorescent lamps. 


EASIER ON THE EYES because 


‘Hairpinline Cold Cathode fixtures 


have a low surface brightness and a 
uniform distribution of light which 
eliminates annoying shadows and re- 
flected glare. 


LOW COST REPLACEMENT. 


Your present high operating cost in- 
candescent lamps can be replaced 
inexpensively because Hairpinline 
Cold Cathode fixtures can be installed 
usually at the present outlets without 
additional wiring. 


CAN BE SURFACE OR STEM 
HUNG 


Send for these book- 
lets filled with facts 
compiled from studies 





conducted in schools 
and by testing lab- 
oratories, 




















ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING CO. 
2347 E. Nine Mile Road, Hazel Park, Mich. 
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Is your school taking advantage of 
all these SINGER teaching aids? 


Sewing Machines. You 
have certainly heard about 
the SLANT-O-MATIC* ma- 
chine . . . the easiest zigzag 
to learn on... easiest to teach 
on. Ideal to pair with the SLANT-NEEDLE Deluxe, 
most advanced straight-stitching machine. (Parts 
and accessories are interchangeable.) 


Repair Service. Every season, SINGER 
technicians visit schools on request to 
put all classroom SINGER* Sewing 
Machines in perfect working order. 





They remove lint, oil machines and 
make simple adjustments free of charge. 
If morecomplicated repairs are needed, 
detailed estimates are submitted for 

Many other heads available . . . each dependable approval before machines go to the 
as only a SINGER Sewing Machine can be. SINGER workshop. 








Versatile Desks. SINGER offers a unique, modern desk 
that converts from study use to cutting table to sewing 
use. Accommodates most SINGER classroom machines. 
Combination sewing-cutting table, compact sewing 
desk, budget school cabinets available, too. 





Note: Many new schools, or schools designing new 
sewing classrooms, have been aided by SINGER in their 
planning. If you could use similar assistance, don’t 
hesitate to call. 














; Cn I WWW) Free Wall Charts. You or your sew- 
Film Strips. A variety of ex- ° @ : @ € ing teachers may order 35” x 26” 
cellent visual teaching aids: : charts that spell out the threading 
basic sewing machine opera- of machine head and bobbin step 
tion; use of line and color in by step. They are available for each 


dress design; plus new film, of the different SINGER classroom 
Vacuums for Homemaking. machine heads. 


They are change-of-pace supplements to teaching, 
and come with record, or script for reading. Some 
in full color...some free... others low-cost purchase. 











SINGER also offers you practice 
stitching charts and a variety of 
free machine sewing manuals in 
quantity for your sewing students. 








Free Book, Booklets. A large selection of SINGER* booklets covering 
everything from the history of sewing machines to the latest zigzag stitch- 
ing methods and a complete textbook on machine sewing is available free 
to teachers. Also manual, ““Vacuum Cleaners for Homemaking.” 





For further information about the many supplies and services—write to: 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Educational Dept. EA, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Also headquarters for SINGER* Vacuum Cleaners 


* 
SINGER SEWI NG CENTERS & Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 


(Circle number 768 for more information) 
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BETTER 
STAFF 
UTILIZATION 


That is the theme of the all-new 1960-61 edition of 
SCHOOL OFFICE, an idea-filled guide for school business officials. 

Packed with practical, useable facts, scHooL OFFICE will serve everyone 
concerned with the problems of school office work or over-all school ad- 
ministration. It will tell you how to use modern machines and methods to 
achieve better staff utilization. In addition to a 12-section review of equip- 
ment, it will list manufacturers of all major types of office equipment. 

SCHOOL OFFICE is published annually by the publishers of School Man- 
agement magazine. Last year’s guide (titled School Office Equipment) 
won plaudits from schoolmen throughout the country. 

The 1960-61 edition of scHooL oFFIcE is now being prepared. Publica- 
tion date is October of this year. The guide will be distributed—free of 


charge—to every public school district in the U.S. with an enrollment of 300 
or more students. 


AN INVITATION 


Right now, while editors are compiling scHooL OFFICE, 
you are invited to contribute material for publication. Concisely written 
case histories of adaptable ideas from school business officials will be re- 
warded with a $10 “thank you” check if the material is used. 

What specific steps have been taken in your school office recently to 
save work? How have new methods or equipment been used to improve 
staff utilization, especially to free teachers from clerical chores? Your ideas 
may help other schools—and reflect credit on your district. 


Send your specific ideas now to the Editor, scHooL oFFicE, 22 W. Put- 
nam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


SCHOOL 
OFFICE 


By the publishers of School Management magazine 
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CUT THE COST 
OF CUTTING GRASS 





WITH 


Jacobsen- Worthington 


Large Area Mowing Equipment 


The Worthington Model ‘‘G’”’ Tractor is a rugged, 
heavy-duty tractor designed and built especially for 
large area turf maintenance. Schools and colleges find 
the Model ‘'G,”’ with gang mower units, ideally suited 
for mowing athletic fields, playgrounds and other large 
grass areas. Operating at 6 miles per hour, the Model 
**G,”’ with the five-gang unit shown above, can cut up 
to 71% acres per hour. 

An exceptionally low center of gravity enables the 
Model ‘'G”’ to cut side hills and slopes as steep as 35° 
without danger of upset. A rugged, dependable, heavy- 
duty industrial engine provides the Model ‘“‘G”’ with 
power to spare. The short, 5% foot turning radius 
means greater maneuverability in close quarters work. 

See the efficient Worthington Model ‘‘G”’ Tractor in 
operation at your own school. Use the coupon below 
for a no obligation demonstration or to request litera- 
ture, today. 


Some 


ob, 
se “a 


* Taw’ Executive offices: Racine, Wisconsin 7 iawY 


The most complete line of mowers in the industry, 
from 18-inches to 21-feet. 





SOOHSSHSSOHSHSHSESSHHSSSHSSHESHESHHOEOEHESESEESEEESSESEEEHOEOCOOEOS 
Jacobsen Manufacturing Company, Dept. SM5 « Racine, Wis. 
Please send me the following: 


C] Complete literature on the Worthington Model “G" Tractor 
[_] Arrange a demonstration—no obligation. 


Name Title 





School 





Address 





City Zone State 





SSSCSCHESSSSSSSSSSSSESSESESESESES 
SSSSEHSSESSESSSOSOSCESESHSCSES 


(Cirele number 739 for more information) 
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Passes every test for School Entrances! 


STAMINA—The Kawneer 350 door is built to be bat- 
tered. Sturdy 3¥4-in. stiles with unique Kawneer 
































NEW KAWNEER DUTY-RATED 
ENTRANCE PACKAGE 


Deepweld refuse to become distorted or misaligned. 


GOOD LOOKS—Attractive design is enhanced by com- 


pletely concealed closer. 


ECONOMY-— Low first cost, extremely economical 


installation. 


Write for ““‘The Second New Idea in Entrances”... 


today’s advanced text in Entrance Package design. 





144 


entrances where traffic is 
less severe. 


Right: Wide Stile500, mas- 
sive design for monumen- 
tal type school buildings. 





since 1906 


(Circle number 741 for more information) 


Left: Narrow Stile 188, for 
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 NOW..-the big forward step in school seating.. 





EE 


TAOS (esi 


@ Here is engineering inspiration to 


solve a basic problem in 





\ gross tubular steel furniture design. A single, 
\y \ heavy-gauge steel center plate is used, 
formed to receive and hold all tubular 

members. As a result, 
the artist-designer is given greater latitude in achieving 


i a pleasant visual effect, manufacturing is simplified, and the best 


of materials can be used without question. 





New Centripoise 
Another fine feature: one ! 


since ile wiih ia iia design is exclusively Arlington’s ... 





th, snag-free surface . 
— aden to give you the finest school 
to protect hands and clothes 








furniture that money can buy. 


in the NEW STUDYBILE line 


Complete selection of models with choice of 





turquoise, beige, coral and 


blue metal trim colors. Seats and back rests 






in new Arlex Plastic or in formed hardwood plywood. 


Designed for every student and every grade. . 
\ 6 ) gies Open Book : 901 


904 ¢ Box Desks Choirs 


Chair Desks i 
* 









907 
Tablet Arm 1 \ 
905 Cheins J ‘| cea 
Tablet Arm j Study ats 

Desks i 
ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY BEFORE +e? stall Gath grins Alcluads 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS ILLINOIS the new Arlington STUDYBILT line eee 

proved by a reputation for . for complete information 
craftsmanship for over 50 years WRITE FOR STUDYBILT BULLETIN NO. 900 


(Circle number 785 for more information) 














ENDS 
DANGER OF 


SPONTANEOUS 


_ 
* A 


COMBUSTION ‘J. 


IN MOPS 


NEW LIFE — 

FIREPROOF DUST-MOP TREATMENT — 

from = 
NATIONAL CHEMSEARCH. 


Unlike ordinary treatments, new LIFE actually flameproofs your dust mop! 
Will not support combustion before or after evaporation! More, LIFE 
reduces the danger of infection from dustborne bacteria by attracting and 
holding dust particles in the mop. Contains no oil, safe on all floors! 
LIFE, the best dust-mop treatment for dust 

control and for safety! 


Leader in 
Chemical Research 
— Since 1919 


For on-the-spot assistance, see your 
National Chemsearch representative. 

Well trained, experienced in dealing with CHEMSEARCH con 
your kind of problems... backed by one hasti ge tty Sco 

of the finest research staffs in the ¥ . 

industry. 





address all inquiries to: National Chemsearch; 2417 Commerce; Dallas, Texas 


(Circle number 749 for more information) 





